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Veto of Bill To Extend Certain 
Nurse Training Programs 


Memorandum of Disapproval of S. 2416. 
November 10, 1978 


MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 


I am withholding my approval from S. 
2416, a bill that would extend a series of 
programs authorizing special Federal 
support for the training of nurses. 

Although I support a number of its 
provisions, this bill would continue sev- 
eral Federal nurse training programs 
whose objectives have been accomplished 
and for which there is no longer a need. 
Moreover, the funding authorizations are 
excessive and unacceptable if we are to 
reduce the budget deficit to help fight in- 
flation. 

For the past 22 years, the Federal gov- 
ernment has provided substantial finan- 
cial support for nursing education. From 
1956 through 1977, almost $1.4 billion 
was awarded for student traineeships, 
loans, and scholarships; for construction 
and basic support for nursing education 
programs; and for projects to improve 
nursing education and recruitment. 

With the help of this support, the num- 
ber of active nurses has more than dou- 
bled since 1957 to over 1,000,000 in 1978. 


Ten years ago, in 1968, there were 300 
active nurses per 100,000 population in 
the United States. By the beginning of 
1977, this ratio had risen to 395 per 
100,000 population. 

The outlook is also good for adequate, 
sustained growth in the supply of nurses. 
There is, therefore, no reason for the gov- 
ernment to provide special support to in- 
crease the total supply of professional 
nurses. 

This year the Administration proposed 
to extend only the authorities for special 
projects in nursing education and for 
nurse practitioner training programs, in 
order to focus Federal nurse training sup- 
port on areas of greatest national need. 
This proposal was based on the concept 
that future Federal assistance should be 
limited to geographic and specialty areas 
that need nurses most. 

S. 2416 would authorize more than 
$400 million for fiscal years 1979 and 
1980, mostly for continued Federal fund- 
ing of a number of unnecessary special 
nurse training programs, at a potential 
cost to the taxpayer far above my budget. 
At a time of urgent need for budget re- 
straint, we cannot tolerate spending for 
any but truly essential purposes. 

I must point out that nursing training 
is primarily undergraduate education, 
and nursing students are eligible for the 
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assistance made available by the govern- 
ment to all students, based on need. I 
recently signed into law the Middle In- 
come Student Assistance Act, which will 
significantly expand our basic grant and 
student loan guarantee programs. Nurs- 
ing students are also eligible for National 
Health Service Corps scholarships. 

Disapproval of this bill will not cause 
an abrupt termination of funding of the 
nurse training programs, since funds are 
available for fiscal year 1979 under the 
continuing resolution. 

If the Nation is to meet its health care 
needs at reasonable cost, Federal nursing 
and other health professions programs 
must make the greatest contribution to 
adequate health care at the most reason- 
able cost. This bill does not meet that test. 

The Administration is now conducting 
a major review of its support for all 
health professions training, including 
nursing. Legislative proposals in this area 
will be made to the 96th Congress. These 
proposals will recognize the key role of 
nurses in our society and the need for 
nurses to play an even greater role in the 
efficient delivery of health care services. 

Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
November 10, 1978. 


NOTE: The text of the memorandum of disap- 
proval was released on November 11. 


Veto of Bill To Exempt Apparel 
Items From Tariff Reductions 


Memorandum of Disapproval of H.R. 9937. 
November 10, 1978 


MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 


I have decided not to sign into law 
H.R. 9937. This bill is an amendment to 
the Bank Holding Company Act which 
would authorize the General Services Ad- 
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ministration to sell certain silver dollar 
coins at negotiated prices. I have deter- 
mined that this legislation would not be 
in the national interest because of an un- 
related amendment which exempts all tex- 
tile and apparel items from any tariff re- 
ductions in the Multilateral Trade Nego- 
tiations (MTN) now underway in 
Geneva. 

I am determined to assist the belea- 
suered textile industry. We are committed 
to a healthy and growing textile and ap- 
parel industry. This legislation would not 
advance that cause, and could even harm 
the entire U.S. economy. 

This bill would not address the real 
causes of the industry’s difficulties. In re- 
turn for any transient benefits, the bill 
would prompt our trading partners to re- 
taliate by withdrawing offers in areas 
where our need for export markets is the 
greatest—products such as_ tobacco, 
grains, citrus, raw cotton, paper, machin- 
ery, poultry, and textile-related areas such 
as mill products and fashion clothing. The 
loss of these export areas is too high a 
price for our Nation to pay. 

The cost of this bill might be even 
higher; at best, it would cost us many 
opportunities for export; at worst, it could 
cause the collapse of the trade talks and 
further restrict the growth of the world 
economy. If the two and a quarter million 
workers in the textile and apparel indus- 
try are to survive in their jobs, we must 
work to keep the world economy strong 
and international trade free. 


Just within the last year we have taken 
a number of steps to improve the condi- 
tion of the U.S. textile and apparel 
industry: 

—We negotiated a renewal of the 
International Multifiber Arrangement 
through 1981, providing more responsive 
controls over disruptive imports. 

—We have negotiated 15 new bilateral 
export restraint agreements which are 
firmer and fairer than earlier versions, 
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covering 80 percent of all imports from 
low-cost suppliers. And we are negotiating 
more. 

—wWe have improved our monitoring 
of imports and implementation of re- 
straints, through steps such as the new 
legislative initiatives I have approved. 

—We have, despite the proposed small 
reduction in tariffs, the highest textile and 
apparel tariffs in the developed world. 

—We have begun discussions with ex- 
porting countries not now under restraint 
to seek appropriate levels for their ship- 
ments. 

—We have established a pilot program 
to improve productivity in the men’s tai- 
lored clothing industry, and we have be- 
gun an export promotion program for the 
entire textile and apparel complex. 

—And we have begun a review of ex- 
isting and proposed Federal regulations 
affecting this industry to assess their 
impact. 

This, however, is not enough. I pledge 
that we will do more: 

—wWe will intensify our review of ex- 
isting bilateral restraint agreements to be 
sure they really work, and if there are 
harmful surges we will work promptly to 
remedy them. 

—We will not allow the effectiveness 
of our restraint agreements to be under- 
mined by significant increases in ship- 
ments from uncontrolled suppliers, and 
we will maintain a world-wide evaluation 
of the imports of textile and apparel into 
the U.S. and seek appropriate action, 
country-by-country, where warranted. 

—We will be prepared to expand the 
pilot project underway in the men’s tai- 
lored clothing industry so that other sec- 
tors may benefit from that experience, 
and we will speed proposals for a similar 
program in the ladies apparel industry. 

—We will negotiate strenuously for re- 
moval of non-tariff barriers to U.S. textile 
and apparel exports, including restrictive 
“rules of origin.” 
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—The Office of the Special Representa- 
tive for Trade Negotiations will begin a 
new policy review and report to me quar- 
terly on developments in the domestic tex- 
tile and apparel industry, with special em- 
phasis on imports and exports, so that ap- 
propriate actions can be taken more 
promptly. 

These steps, like those of the past year, 
will not be the limit of our assistance to 
this vital industry. But each step that we 
take must be directed toward the long- 
term health of this industry and the 
United States economy as a whole—unlike 
H.R. 9937 which on balance is detrimen- 
tal to the textile industry, to its two mil- 
lion workers, and to the Nation as a whole. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
November 10, 1978. 


NOTE: The text of the memorandum of disap- 
proval was released on November 11. 


Veto of Meat Import Bill 


Memorandum of Disapproval of H.R. 11545. 
November 10, 1978 


MEMORANDUM OF DISAPPROVAL 


I have withheld my approval of H.R. 
11545, the Meat Import Act of 1978. 

I do so because the bill would severely 
restrict Presidential authority to increase 
meat imports and would place a floor or 
minimum access level for meat imports 
that I believe is too low. It deprives a 
President of the only anti-inflationary 
tool available in this area. 

Current law allows the President sub- 
stantial flexibility to increase meat im- 
ports when, in his judgment, domestic 
supplies are inadequate to meet demand 
at reasonable prices. I am convinced that 
this flexibility must be preserved as a 
weapon against inflation. 
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Under this bill, however, authority to 
increase meat imports would be tied to 
declaration of a national emergency or 
natural disaster, or to a restrictive price 
formula. Under this formula, the farm 
price of cattle would have to increase 
faster than the retail meat price by more 
than ten percent during the first two cal- 
endar quarters of a year. Under this for- 
mula, quotas could have been relaxed 
only once in the last ten years. 

I also believe that the United States 
must avoid imposing excessive restric- 
tions on our trading partners who supply 
us with meat. H.R. 11545 would impose 
those restrictions by stipulating a mini- 
mum access level for meat imports of 1.2 
billion pounds, instead of the 1.3 billion 
my Administration recommended. I am 
concerned that the bill’s lower level could 
harm our trade relations with the meat 
exporting countries and thus impair their 
long-term reliability as sources of addi- 
tional meat supplies when our own pro- 
duction is low, particularly at a time 
when we are negotiating for greater ac- 
cess to foreign markets for both our in- 
dustrial and agricultural products. 

If the Congress had enacted H.R. 
11545 without these objectionable provi- 
sions, I would have been pleased to sign 
it, as my advisers make clear repeatedly. 
The bill would have amended the Meat 
Import Act of 1964 to provide a new 
formula for determining meat import 
quotas. The new formula would have ad- 
justed meat import quotas up when dom- 
estic production of meats subject to the 
quota went down. Under the 1964 meat 
import law, quotas are adjusted in the op- 
posite way, so that as domestic production 
declines, the limits on meat imports are 
tightened, at exactly the wrong time. This 
defect has often compelled Presidents to 
increase or suspend the meat import 
quota, in order to ensure supplies of meat 
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at reasonable prices. The new counter- 
cyclical formula would, in most years, 
automatically make the necessary adjust- 
ment in the meat import quotas, without 
involving the President in the normal op- 
eration of the meat trade. 

This Administration supports such 
counter-cyclical management of meat im- 
ports; in fact, the Department of Agricul- 
ture was instrumental in developing the 
formula which the Congress approved. 
But for all the advantages of the new for- 
mula, it is still an untested mechanical 
formula which may not respond ideally 
to all future situations. This is why I find 
the restrictions on the President’s discre- 
tion to increase meat imports so objec- 
tionable and why my Administration’s 
support for H.R. 11545 was so clearly 
conditioned upon removal of those re- 
strictions and on increasing the minimum 
access level for meat imports to 1.3 billion 
pounds annually. 

I am prepared to work with the Con- 
gress next year to pass a counter-cycli- 
cal meat import bill which will provide 
the stability and certainty the cattle in- 
dustry requires, while preserving the Pres- 
ident’s existing discretionary authority 
and setting an acceptable minimum ac- 
cess level for imports. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
November 10, 1978. 


NOTE: The text of the memorandum of disap- 
proval was released on November 11. 


Anti-Inflation Program 


Statement on Administration Measures To 
Implement the Program. November 11, 1978 


I have taken four actions which un- 
derscore my commitment to restraining 
inflation and to implementing an anti- 
inflation program which is fair but tough. 
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These acticns are a clear indication 
that the Federal Government is prepared 
to do its part to reduce inflation. These 
actions also call upon important sectors 
of our economy to participate in the fight 
against inflation. If we are to succeed in 
that fight, no sector of our economy can 
be exempt. 

First, I have vetoed S. 2416, the Nurse 
Training Amendments of 1978. These 
amendments would authorize expendi- 
tures far in excess of our budget request 
and the needs of our nurse training pro- 
grams. In addition, the amendments 
would continue certain financial assist- 
ance programs for undergraduate nurses 
which are no longer necessary, in light 
of the number of nurses in our country 
and the expansion of educational assist- 
ance programs for all undergraduates. 

Second, I have vetoed H.R. 9937, 
which would have terminated my author- 
ity to negotiate reductions in United 
States tariffs on textiles and textile prod- 
ucts in the Multilateral Trade Negotia- 
tions. Acceptance of an exemption for the 
textile industry would inevitably have led 
to a request for similar treatment for 
other industries. In order both to increase 
our exports and reduce inflationary pres- 
sures, we are attempting to negotiate mu- 
tual reductions of tariffs and nontariff 
barriers to trade around the world. By 
completely exempting an entire industry 
from these negotiations, we risk a series 
of retaliatory actions by our trading part- 
ners on those agricultural and industrial 
products which have the greatest poten- 
tial for increased U.S. exports. In addi- 
tion, we would seriously threaten the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations, which is vital to re- 
pressures here and 
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abroad. 
Third, I have vetoed H.R. 11545, the 
Meat Import Act of 1978, which would 
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have deprived me and future Presidents 
of a major anti-inflation tool. While I 
favored the act’s countercyclical formula 
for determining the level of meat imports, 
we clearly stated during congressional de- 
liberations that I could not accept a bill 
which limits my existing discretionary au- 
thority to expand meat imports or which 
limits meat imports to less than 1.3 bil- 
lion pounds a year. This bill does not 
meet either of those requirements: It 
severely restricts a President’s authority 
to expand meat imports and permits only 
1.2 billion pounds of meat to be imported 
a year. 

Fourth, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, with my approval, will today an- 
nounce a 1979 feed grain program that is 
essentially the same as the one for this 
year. The most recent crop reports show 
that our country, as well as the rest of the 
world, will have the greatest levels of feed 
grain production and the largest total 
supply in history. As a result, over the 
next 12 months, the average price of feed 
grain will be virtually the same as during 
the past year. The balance of supply and 
demand together with the program I 
have approved will likely result in feed 
grain prices late in 1979, and through 
most of 1980, that are well within the tar- 
gets of the anti-inflation program I re- 
cently announced. 

Under the 1979 program, producers 
who participate will be offered a target 
price of $2.20/bushel (up 10¢ from 1978) 
if they set aside 10 percent of their land. 
In addition these farmers will be eligible 
for a diversion payment of 10¢/bushel 
(down 10¢ from 1978) in return for di- 
verting an additional 10 percent of their 
acreage. Without any set-aside program 
in 1979 these farmers would face a dis- 
astrous reduction in their income. This 
set-aside program is a carefully balanced 
one, which is fair to producers, to consum- 
ers, and to taxpayers. 
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Veterans Day 


Remarks at Ceremonies at Arlington National 
Cemetery. November 11, 1978 


My good friend and fellow veteran, Max 
Cleland, distinguished officials of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, representa- 
tives of patriotic organizations, particu- 
larly those who are dedicated to the mem- 
ory of men and women who have offered 
their lives for the freedoms which we all 
cherish: 

I’m very grateful to be here today as 
President to honor all those who have 
served our Nation in war. 

It is appropriate that on this 60th anni- 
versary of the armistice that ended World 
War I, the Congress has restored Veter- 
ans Day to November 11. I might add 
that as Governor of Georgia, helped and 
abetted and encouraged and advised by 
Max Cleland, who was a Georgia State 
Senator, our State never changed. We al- 
ways recognized November 11, and we 
never changed the date at all. 

I’m also proud that the veterans of 
World War I are sponsoring this observ- 
ance. My father was a veteran of World 
War I. He was a first lieutenant in the 
Army. And that particular war has played 
a special place in my life, because, as a 
young man, I saw the devastating after- 
effects of that war—injuries lingering on, 
delayed death because of gas and other 
poisons. I wished that World War I might 
truly have been the war than ended all 
wars, that November 11, 1918, could have 
remained Armistice Day for all times, and 


that no more Americans, no more people 
anywhere on Earth might ever again have 
been called upon to offer their lives in 
combat. 


Those who then proclaimed the great 
goal of a permanently peaceful world were 
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later dismissed as foolish dreamers be- 
cause their dream did not come true. 
Today we know that peace is more than 
an impractical ideal promoted only by 
dreamers. It is a practical and an urgent 
necessity in a world grown too small and 
too vulnerable to contain the hatred and 
destruction that war can unleash. It was 
a good dream in 1918, even if it did not 
come true, and it is important that we 
study the reasons those noble efforts failed 
and were followed by conflicts even more 
terrible than World War I. 


We must never forget the consequences 
of failure to create a world in which peace 
can become a personal and permanent 
blessing for all mankind. 


Historian Bruce Catton, who wrote 
about the War Between the States, said 
of the cost of war, of the death of young 
soldiers in cold tents and steaming 
swamps, of the grief of “a woman on a 
farm in Indiana or Mississippi, learning 
that the child who had run barefooted 
across the meadows in spring, has now 
gone under the turf in some place whose 
name she had never heard before.” 

When we come to honor those who 
died, we must remember, too, those who 
were bereaved by the loss of those we knew 
and loved. 

On this day, we clso thank those who 
returned with the memory of war’s deso- 
lation, some with physical pain which they 
will always bear. They, perhaps more than 
others, are determined to build a wiser 
world. 

It’s fitting that we praise especially here 
today no famous men. We come instead 
to honor those who fought and died with- 
out recognition, their names and deeds 
known only to those who were their fallen 
comrades, and of course, known to God. 
So much that is good in this Nation de- 
pends on the unknown actions of humble 
men and women who understand the im- 
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portance of duty, done without public rec- 
ognition or the blare of trumpets. The 
strength of our Nation lies in our willing- 
ness to do what we must, each of us each 
day, wherever may lie our particular duty. 

These unknown soldiers best symbolize 
such acts of quiet courage by ordinary 
people whose reward is that their Nation 
and their freedoms remain secure for fu- 
ture generations. They may not have suc- 
ceeded in achieving the permanent peace 
they sought. But that does not make their 
contribution less valuable. They each pre- 
serve the dream so that another genera- 
tion could try again and for our own gen- 
eration to have a time of respite from war 
in which to seek a peace that might at last 
endure. 

As President, I try to remember the 
lessons of history. Our first President knew 
the terrible responsibility of leading a rag- 
ged army of civilians, or enduring the 
hardships of battle and of nature and of 
helplessly watching his own men die of 
wounds and exposure in order to create 
our free Nation. He warned us bluntly— 
and I quote George Washington—“To be 
prepared for war is one of the most effec- 
tual means of preserving peace.” 

I will, as President, make our own prep- 
arations so thoroughly that no enemy will 
ever wish or dare to test us. 

I seek to do everything in my power 
to make peace for ourselves and to help 
other nations make peace. We Americans 
cannot hope to have the assurance of 
permanent peace even when wars are dis- 
tant from us. In a world where missiles 
can circle the Earth in a matter of a few 
minutes, time and space no longer pro- 
tect us. We must be ever vigilant and ever 
prepared. But our only true hope for sur- 
vival and for the survival of liberty and 
human opportunity is to create a world in 
which no person or no nation need be so 
desperate as to risk the devastation and 
destruction of war. 
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We are fortunate that no Americans 
are dying in battle anywhere in the world 
today. But if we forget why those who are 
buried here died, then will their sacrifice 
have lost its meaning. Then, of we forget, 
they will have paid too high a price. 

If we are to honor our dead, whether 
from World War I, World War II, Ko- 
rea, Vietnam, or the earlier wars that es- 
tablished our freedom and independence 
as a nation, we must honor their dream 
of a world where men and nations live 
in freedom and settle their inevitable dif- 
ferences peaceably, justly, and without 
resorting to violence or force. 

I pray each day that we can at last se- 
cure the dream for which so many Amer- 
icans have died, that no more of our chil- 
dren or grandchildren need ever lie here 
beside these unknown soldiers in nameless 
graves because we could not hold onto the 
blessings they gave us and realize the 
dreams they died to leave us. 


[At this point, a plaque honoring Vietnam era 
veterans was unveiled.] 


I’d like to say in closing that there is 
no unknown soldier from the war in Viet- 
nam who is to be buried at Arlington. But 
in a sense, all who served in Vietnam were 
unknown soldiers, because their service 
to our country has not been adequately 
realized. They were no less brave because 
our Nation was divided about that war. 
They were not welcomed back -as other 
heroes have been, but often ignored as 
though their presence among us was an 
awkward reminder of the anguish that 
accompanied that war at home. 

Vietnam veterans knew the same pain 
when a bullet struck its mark, the same 
loss when they returned home without a 
leg or an arm or were unable to see the 
land or the familiar faces they had 
known. They were no different from vet- 
erans of other wars, except that more of 
them did not understand why they suf- 
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fered and more of them were further 
wounded by the attitude of those who 
stayed behind. Too often, instead of ap- 
preciation and support, they have been 
criticized and rebuffed because they an- 
swered the call of duty. Often our Na- 
tion’s response to their heroism hurt more 
than their wounds. 

So, it is fitting for all those who served 
in Vietnam be especially honored here at 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldiers, be- 
cause we can never fully realize what it 
has cost them to answer their Nation’s 
call. We have paid a bitter price not 
asked of the veterans of any other war in 
history, and we owe them a special debt. 

We have sought to remedy this in the 
last 2 years. This plaque is not the final tri- 
bute our Nation will pay to those who 
served in Vietnam, but the Congress and 
I, and Max Cleland and others were de- 
termined that this plaque be placed here 
today as an important symbolic act of ap- 
preciation to them. The four figures on 
the plaque represent the men and women 
in all five services—Army, Navy, Ma- 
rines, Air Force, and Coast Guard—who 
participated in the war on land, sea, and 
air. The plaque states, and I quote: 

“The people of the United States [of 
America] pay tribute to those members, of 
its Armed Services [Forces] who served 
honorably in Southeast Asia during the 
Vietnam conflict.” 

I think it has been especially fitting for 
Max Cleland, the Administrator of the 
Veterans Administration, to join me in 
unveiling this plaque. He personifies the 
dedication and sacrifice of those who 
served in Vietnam, and their determina- 
tion to rebuild their own lives and to 
build a world in which such sacrifices will 
never be demanded again. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:51 a.m. at 


the Amphitheater after laying a wreath at the 
Tomb of the Unknowns. 
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Interview With the President 


Question-and-Answer Session With Bill 
Moyers of the Public Broadcasting Service. 
November 13, 1978 


VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENCY 


Mr. Moyers. Mr. President, a philoso- 
pher you have read and quoted, Soren 
Kierkegaard, once wrote an essay called 
“For Self-Examination.” Confession and 
examination have a long history in your 
church, although not usually on television. 
With your permission, I’d like to ask a 
few questions for self-examination. 

If there is a single dominant criticism 
by your supporters of the Carter adminis- 
tration, it is that for the first 18 months 
there was no single theme, no vision of 
what it is you want to do. Are you going 
to try to, in the next 2 years, mold a Car- 
ter vision of the country? 

THE Present. Well, I think it was 
also Kierkegaard who said that every 
man is an exception. And the multiplicity 
of responsibilities that a President has, 
the same issues that our Nation has to 
face, I think, causes some lack of a cen- 
tral focus quite often. 

We’re dealing with the question of a 
strong national defense, some concern 
about the good intentions of potential ad- 
versaries like the Soviet Union on the 
one hand. At the same time we are strug- 
gling valiantly to find common ground 
on which we can assure peace between us 
and better friendship and a minimization 
of the distrust. 

We, at the same time—we’re dealing 
with SALT, are trying to bring peace to 
the Mideast, to Cyprus, to Namibia, to 
Rhodesia, to Nicaragua, exerting a lead- 
ership role in our country that the rest of 
the world sometimes expects. And then, 
of course, on domestic issues, they are so 
broad—trying to have a strong farm 
economy, increase exports, stabilize prices 
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with an anti-inflation program, meet the 
necessary demands of many _ interest 
groups in our Nation who are quite 
benevolent. 

So, to bring some tightly drawn, sim- 
plistic cohesion into this broadly diverse 
responsibility is almost impossible. I 
think in some cases previous Presidents 
have had their thrust identified with a 
simple slogan only in retrospect. I know 
that Roosevelt’s New Deal was identified 
well into his term, and when he used the 
expression in a speech, he had no idea 
that it would categorize what he’d 
brought to the country. 

So, I think that only when an admin- 
istration is looked at in maybe at least a 
recently historical perspective can you get 
a central theme. We are trying to restore 
trust in government. We’re trying to have 
enhancement of world peace, focusing on 
human rights, and at the same time ex- 
emplify what I tried to express in the 
campaign and since I’ve been in office, as 
well, that my party and what I stand for 
is a proper blending of both compassion 
and competence. 

In the past we’ve not been able to 
bridge that gap adequately. I think we’ve 
made a step in the right direction, but 
how to bring one or two phrases or a 
slick, little slogan to identify an admin- 
istration in its formative stage or even in 
its productive stage is almost impossible. 

Mr. Moyers. If I could put it another 
way, T. S. Eliot once said that every 
large, new figure in literature changes our 
perception of literature. I think the same 
is probably true of the Presidency. It rep- 
resents something of what the country is 
all about. You’re the most recent repre- 
sentative of that tradition, and I’m won- 
dering if, 2 years into your administra- 
tion, you know what it is you'd like to 
leave. 

Tue Preswent. I don’t think my goals 
have changed much since I began think- 
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ing about running for President, even 4 
years before I was elected, and in the last 
2 years. 

There’s no doubt that our Nation had 
been damaged very severely by the Viet- 
nam war and by the Watergate scandals 
and by the CIA revelations. And I think 
our people were also beginning to suspect 
that many key public officials were dis- 
honest, not exactly forthcoming in telling 
the truth, and that there was no respect 
for our own country among the vast ma- 
jority of nations in the rest of the world. 

There was some doubt about our own 
allies and friends that we espoused who 
were personifications of human rights vio- 
lations. And I think in all those respects— 
how people look upon our government, 
either from the point of view of an Amer- 
ican citizen and also foreign leaders and 
citizens—that we’ve made good progress 
toward reaching the goal of restoring that 
accurate image of a good nation with in- 
tegrity and purpose, openness, and also 
with a President who speaks accurately 
for the people themselves. 

One problem has been that in the 
openness that I’ve tried to create, there 
comes with debate on complicated issues 
an absence of clarity. The simplest deci- 
sions that I have to make, as I told the 
FFA convention in Kansas City last week, 
are the ones about which I know least, 
that the more you know about the sub- 
ject, all the complexities on both sides, 
the detailed, intricate arguments, the 
more difficult it is to make a decision. If 
you don’t know much about a subject, 
you can make a very quick and easy 
decision. 

But I think that we have made good 
progress in correcting some of the defects 
that existed in our Government, and I 
feel that history will look with favor now. 

Mr. Moyers. As you talk, it occurs to 
me that not since 1960 has a President 
finished two terms in the White House. 
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Kennedy was elected and assassinated, 
Johnson was elected and discredited, Nix- 
on was elected and disgraced, Ford was 
appointed and defeated. Would you like 
to be the first President to finish two 
terms since 1960? 

Tue Presipent. Well, I haven’t de- 
cided that yet. I would like to be worthy 
of that honor, and if I decided to run 
for reelection in 1980, I intend to win. 
But I can see why it’s difficult for a Presi- 
dent to serve two terms. You are the 
personification of problems, and when 
you address a problem, even successfully, 
you become identified with it. And that’s 
what the responsibility of the Presidency 
is. 

Mr. Moyers. Is that why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this disorder has been growing 
around the Presidency? For almost 15 
years now, there is a sense of almost as 
if the American people or a substantial 
representative of the American people 
have silently withdrawn their support 
from the Presidency, no longer look to it 
as the symbol of the Nation as a whole. 

THE Present. I think that’s true. 
But there were some special circumstances 
that relate to those Presidents you men- 
tioned. Kennedy was assassinated. I don’t 
think that was any reflection on the Presi- 
dency itself. It was just a tragic occurrence 
that I hope will never be repeated. 


Johnson was, I think, looked upon by 
the country as primarily the one respon- 
sible for the continuation of the Vietnam 


war, and the war was around his neck 
like an anvil, pulling him down. I think 
he did the best he could te terminate the 
war, and I know he suffered personally 
because of the loss of American lives in 
Vietnam. 

Nixon, of course, his successor, had the 
special problem with Watergate, and 
Ford was identified with the pardon of 
Nixon and didn’t have long enough to 
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get himself established, I think, to stay 
in office. 

So, there have been special circum- 
stances, but I don’t believe that it is in- 
herent in the office that you would be 
forced out of office because of some ad- 
verse occurrence. 

Mr. Moyers. You don’t agree with one 
of your predecessors that it’s a splendid 
misery? 

THE PresipeNnT. No. I think that was 
President Nixon who said it was a splen- 
did misery. 

Mr. Moyers. Quoting before him some 
earlier—it was Adams, I think 

THE 
yes. 

No, I’ve not been miserable in the job. 
I might point out that it’s voluntary. No- 
body in my memory has been forced to 
serve as President. And as a matter of 
fact, in spite of the challenges and prob- 
lems and sometimes disappointments and 
criticisms, I really enjoy it. 

Mr. Moyers. What’s the hardest part? 

Tue Preswent. I think the hardest 
part is the attempt to correlate sharply 
conflicting ideas from worthy people. The 
easy problems don’t arrive on this desk. 
You know, the easy problems are solved 
in the life of an individual person or with- 
in a family or perhaps in a city hall or a 
county courthouse or, at the worst, in a 
State capitol. The ones that can’t be solved 
after all those intense efforts arrive here 
in the White House to be solved, and 
they’re quite difficult ones. And I think 
the attempt to correlate those conflicting 
ideas probably bring about the most 
serious challenge to a President. 

Mr. Moyers. You said not long ago, 
“T feel like my life now is one massive mul- 
tiple-choice examination, where things 
are put in front of me and I have to make 
the difficult choice.” Can you give me an 
example of that? 


PRESIDENT. Before Watergate, 
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THE Present. Yes. I haven’t found 
anything easy about this job. But I didn’t 
expect it to be easy when I came here. 
Well, I mentioned one earlier, the fact 
that we have to be very protective of our 
Nation’s security and cover every even- 
tuality if we don’t make progress toward 
peace with the Soviet Union. 

At the same time, we have to explore 
every possibility to have a peaceful rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union, to alle- 
viate tensions, and to find common 
grounds on which we can actually build 
friendships in the future. And these two 
are not only extremely complicated, each 
side of that possibility, but apparently 
are in conflict. 


U.S.-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Mr. Moyers. What do you think the 
Soviets are up to, Mr. President? I mean, 
do you see them as primarily a defensive 
power seeking to solidify their own posi- 
tion in the world, or do you see them as 
an aggressive power, seeking to enlarge 
their position in the world? 


THE PRESIDENT. Well, to be perhaps 
excessively generous, but not too far off 
the mark, I think, first of all, they want 
peace and security for their own people, 
and they undoubtedly exaggerate any ap- 
parent threat to themselves and have to, 
to be sure that they are able to protect 
themselves. At the same time, as is the 
case with us, they would like to expand 
their influence among other people in the 
world, believing that their system of gov- 
ernment, their philosophy is the best. 
This means that we have to plan in the 
future, in the presence of peace between 
us, to be competitive with them and able 
to compete both aggressively and success- 
fully. 

But I would say that those are their 
two basic motives, as is the case with us— 
security for themselves and to have their 
own influence felt in the rest of the world 
as much as possible. 
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Mr. Moyers. There is a school of 
thought which says that their aim is to 
achieve superiority over us in both con- 
ventional and strategic weapons and that 
we must therefore not settle to be equal 
with them, but to have superiority over 
them. These are the hard choices you’re 
talking about. Where do you come out in 
that debate? 

THE PresmwENT. They will never be 
superior to us in national strength nor 
overall military strength. We are by far 
the stronger nation economically. Our 
productivity capacity is superior, and I 
think always will be. 

We've got a vibrant, dynamic social 
and political system based on freedom, 
individuality, and a common _ purpose 
that’s engendered from the desire of our 
own people, not imposed from above by 
an autocratic government. I think our ab- 
sense of desire to control other people 
around the world gives us a competitive 
advantage once a new government is es- 
tablished or as they search about for 
friends. We are better trusted than the 
Soviet Union. They spend more than 
twice as much of their gross national 
product on military matters, but we are 
still much stronger, and we will always be 
stronger than they are, at least in our life- 
times. 

We are surrounded by friends and al- 
lies—Canada in the north, Mexico in the 
south—two open and accessible oceans on 
the east and west. The Soviets, when 
looked at from the perspective of the 
Kremlin, are faced with almost a billion 
Chinese, who have a strong animosity 
and distrust toward the Soviets. Toward 
the west, in Eastern Europe, their allies 
and friends can’t be depended on nearly 
so strongly as our own. They have a diffi- 
cult chance to have access to the oceans 
in an unrestricted fashion; their climate 
is not as good as ours; their lands are not 
as productive. 
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And so, I think that in any sort of pres- 
ent or future challenge from the Soviet 
Union, our Nation stacks up very well, 
and I thank God for it. 

Mr. Moyers. But do you think the 
number one mentality which you hear 
many people espouse is a healthy mental- 
ity? Is the whole question of being num- 
ber one one that can ever result in any- 
thing but an increasing escalation of ten- 
sions and increasing arms expenditures? 


Tue PresipENT. In nuclear weapons, 
which is, you know, where our competi- 
tion with the Soviets is most direct, we’ve 
both accepted the concept of rough equiv- 
alency; that is, we are just about equal. 
They have heavier warheads; we have 
more of them. We have three different 
systems for delivery of warheads—if we 
ever need to, and I don’t think we ever 
will have to—that are mutually support- 
ive. We have a much higher developed 
electronics technology; our surveillance 
systems are probably as good or better 
than theirs. Our submarines are quieter 
than theirs. 

We've got an advantage in having a 
tremendous reservoir of a free enterprise 
business system that can be innovative and 
aggressive. We have a much closer corre- 
lation between the production of civilian 
or peaceful goods on the one hand and 
military on the other. 


So, I think that in the case of nuclear 
weapons, we have an equivalency with 
them, and they recognize it, and vice 
versa. Both of us realize that no one can 
attack the other with impunity. We can 
absorb, even if we had to, an attack by the 
Soviets and still destroy their country, 
and they know it, and vice versa. 

So, I think that the horrible threat of 
surety of mutual destruction will prevent 
an attack being launched. We don’t in- 
tend to evolve and neither do the Soviets 
intend to evolve a capability to destroy the 
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other nation without ourselves being de- 
stroyed by nuclear forces. 

In the case of land weapons, as I said 
before, the Soviets have vulnerable bor- 
ders. They have neighbors whom they 
can’t trust as well as we. And they face 
even in the nuclear field three other nu- 
clear powers who are potential adver- 
saries in case of a crisis—the Chinese, the 
British, and the French—in addition to 
ourselves. We don’t have any of those as 
potential adversaries for us. 

But I think for any nation to have a 
macho attitude, that we’re going to be so 
powerful that we can dominate or destroy 
the other nation, would be counterpro- 
ductive. And I don’t think that even if we 
wanted te do that, either we or the So- 
viets could have that capability. 


IRAN 


Mr. Moyers. Let me apply the multi- 
ple-choice, difficult options equation to 
a couple of other contemporary and very 
live issues. One is Iran. What are the op- 
tions facing you there? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, we look on the 
Shah, as you know, as a friend, a loyal 
ally, and the good relationship that Iran 
has had and has now with ourselves and 
with the other democracies in the world, 
the Western powers as being very con- 
structive and valuable. Also, having a 
strong and independent Iran in that area 
is a very stabilizing factor, and we would 
hate to see it disrupted by violence and 
the government fall with an unpredictable 
result. 

The Shah has been primarily criticized 
within Iran because he has tried to de- 
mocratize the country and because he’s 
instituted social reforms in a very rapid 
fashion. Some of his domestic adversaries 
either disagree with the way he’s done it, 
or thinks he hasn’t moved fast enough or 
too fast, and deplore his breaking of an- 
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cient religious and social customs as Iran 
has become modern. 

Mr. Moyers. But he was also criti- 
cized, Mr. President, for running a police 
state—political prisoners 

THE PresipenT. That’s exactly right. I 
think the Shah has had that criticism, 
sometimes perhaps justified—I don’t know 
the details of it. But I think there’s no 
doubt that Iran has made great social 
progress and has moved toward a freer 
expression of people. Even in recent 
months, for instance, the Shah has au- 
thorized or directed, I guess, the parlia- 
ment to have all of its deliberations open 
and televised, something that we don’t 
even do in our country here. 

Mr. Moyers. You think this is all too 
late? 

THE PresiDENT. Well, I hope not. I 
don’t know what will come eventually. I 
would hope that a coalition government 
could be formed rapidly. At the present 
time there’s a quasi-military government. 
The Shah has reconfirmed his commit- 
ment to have open and democratic elec- 
tions, maybe within 6 months or 8 months. 
I hope that would be possible. 

Our inclination is for the Iranian peo- 
ple to have a clear expression of their own 
views and to have a government intact in 
Iran that accurately expresses a majority 
view in Iran. 

Mr. Moyers. But can we do anything 
to encourage that, or are our hands tied? 

THE PresIDENT. No, we don’t try to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of Iran. 

Mr. Moyers. We did put the Shah in, 
but you’re saying we can’t keep him in. 

THE Present. I think that’s a deci- 
sion to be made by the people of that 
country. 

Mr. Moyers. Does it hurt you some- 
times to have to sit back and do nothing 
when you know there are large stakes in a 
part of the world beyond your influence? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, we don’t have 
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any inclination to be involved in the in- 
ternal affairs of another country unless 
our own security should be directly 
threatened. And that’s a philosophy that I 
have espoused ever since I’ve been in the 
national political realm. 

I just think we’ve learned our lessons 
the hard way, in Vietnam and in other 
instances, and we've tried to be loyal to 
our allies and loyal to our friends, to en- 
courage one person-one vote, majority 
rule, the democratic processes, the pro- 
tection of human rights. Obviously, we 
have not always succeeded in encourag- 
ing other people to measure up to our 
own standards, but I think we’ve been 
consistent in our effort. 

Mr. Moyers. But this is again where 
some criticism arises in some circles in 
this country, who say the Soviets have a 
stake in what happens in Iran and they 
are free to move clandestinely or any 
other way that they wish. But if we take 
the position that you’re espousing, we'll 
sit back and do nothing when we should 
be in there covertly or clandestinely or 
overtly, taking a tough stand, saying that 
we may not like the Shah but we need him 
in power. You're saying that day is over, 
that we cannot do that. 

THE Presiwent. No, we have made it 
clear through my own public statements 
and those of Secretary Vance that we sup- 
port the Shah and support the present 
government, recognizing that we don't 
have any control over the decisions ulti- 
mately made by the Iranian people and 
the stability of that region. The absence 
of the success of terrorism, of violence, the 
anarchy that might come with the com- 
plete disruption of their government is a 
threat to peace. 

We don’t have any evidence that the 
Soviets, for instance, are trying to disrupt 
the existing government structure in Iran 
nor that they are a source of violence in 
Iran. I think they recognize—they have 
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a very long mutual border with Iran, and 
a stable government there, no matter who 
its leaders might be, is valuable to them. 

This might change. If it becomes ob- 
vious that the Shah is very vulnerable and 
that other forces might come into power, 
the Soviets might change their obvious 
posture. But that’s the observation that 
we have now. 


EGYPTIAN-ISRAELI NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. Moyers. What about the Middle 
East, Mr. President? 

Tue Presiwent. I have put hundreds 
of hours in both preparation and direct 
negotiation with the leaders in the Middle 
East, particularly Egypt and Israel. And 
Secretary Vance, even to the extent of 
abandoning some of his other responsibili- 
ties in foreign affairs, has tried to bring 
about a successful conclusion of the peace 
treaty negotiations. There, again, we 
don’t have any authority over anyone else. 
We can’t use pressure to make the 
Israelis and Egyptians come to a peace- 
ful settlement of the disputes that have 
divided them. 

The Camp David framework, which 
was almost miraculous in it conclusion— 
its seems more miraculous in retrospect 
than it did at the time—is a sound basis 
for peace between Egypt and Israel. 
There’s no doubt that both nations would 
be highly benefited by peace. 

Mr. Moyers. But yet the talks seem 
to be at an impasse as of tonight. 

THE Present. The present disagree- 
ments, compared to the benefits to be 
derived, are relatively insignificant. The 
benefits are so overwhelming, in compari- 
son with the differences, that I hope that 
the Egyptians and Israelis will move 
toward peace. 

Mr. Moyers. What’s holding it up to- 
night? 

Tue Presipent. At Camp David it 
was a framework, it was an outline that 
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had a lot of substance to it, but it required 
negotiation of details and specifics, And 
there is no way that you could have a 
peace treaty with all of the ends tied 
down and all of the detailed agreements 
reached, the maps drawn, the lines de- 
lineated, time schedules agreed, without 
going far beyond what the Camp David 
outline required. 

And so, both sides have demanded 
from the others additional assurances far 
above and beyond what Camp David said 
specifically. This is inherent in the proc- 
ess. And I think in some cases, in many 
cases, the two governments have reached 
agreement fairly well. 

Now I don’t know what’s going to hap- 
pen. We hope that they will continue to 
work in reaching agreement, to under- 
stand one another, to balance the conse- 
quences of failure against the benefits to 
be derived from the success, and be flexi- 
ble on both sides. 

These are ancient arguments, histori- 
cal distrust not easy to overcome. And 
the frustrating part about it is that we 
are involved in the negotiations, but we 
can’t make Israel accept the Egyptians’ 
demands, nor vice versa. We have to try 
to tone down those demands and use our 
influence. I don’t know what will happen 
about it. We just pray that agreements will 
be reached. 

Mr. Moyers. Are you asking both 
sides to make further concessions? 

THe PreswEeNntT. Oh, yes—every day 
and night. We ask both sides to please be 
constructive, to please not freeze your po- 
sition, to please to continue to negotiate, 
to please yield on this proposal, to adopt 
this compromise. These have been and 
are our efforts on a constant basis. 

It would be horrible, I think, if we failed 
to reach a peaceful agreement between 
Israel and Egypt 

Mr. Moyers. What would happen? 
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THE PRESIDENT. and then see our 
children, our grandchildren, future gen- 
erations look back and say these little tiny 
technicalities, phrases, phrasing of ideas, 
legalisms, which at that time seemed to 
be paramount in the eyes of the Egyptian 
and the Israeli agreements, have abso- 
lutely no historical significance. And that’s 
basically what the problems are. 

Mr. Moyers. Are you saying that the 
impasse as of today is because of techni- 
calities and not major principles? 

THE PRESENT. Yes, compared to the 
principles that have already been resolved 
and the overall scope of things, the dis- 
agreements now, relatively, are insignifi- 
cant. 

Mr. Moyers. Egypt wants to tie the 
present negotiations, I understand, to 
some future resolution of the Gaza Strip 
and the West Bank. Israel is resisting 
that. Who’s being more stubborn? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I wouldn’t want 
to start saying who’s being more stubborn. 
I think there’s adequate stubbornness to 
be allotted to both sides. 

Mr. Moyers. You mentioned grand- 
children, and I heard you say after Camp 
David that at one critical moment that 
was resolved because of somebody think- 
ing about grandchildren. Would you tell 
me about that? 


THE PRESIDENT. It might be a mistake 
to attach too much importance to it, but 
during the last few hours of negotiations 
at Camp David, when it looked like every- 
thing was going to break down then, 
Prime Minister Begin sent me over some 
photographs of me and him and President 
Sadat and wanted me to autograph them. 
And the issue at that time was Jerusalem, 
which was an almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle that we later resolved by not includ- 
ing it at all in the framework. And in- 
stead of just putting my signature on it, 
which President Sadat had done, I sent 
my secretary, Susan Clough, over and got 
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the names from one of his aides of all his 
grandchildren. 


So, I personally autographed it to his 
granddaughters and grandsons and signed 
my name, and I carried it over to him in 
one of the most tense moments and I 
handed it to him. And he started to talk 
to me about the breakdown of the nego- 
tiations and he looked down and saw that 
I had written all of his grandchildren’s 
names on the individual pictures and 
signed them, and he started telling me 
about his favorite grandchild and the 
characteristics of different ones. And he 
and I had quite an emotional discussion 
about the benefits to my two grandchil- 
dren and to his if we could reach peace. 
And I think it broke the tension that ex- 
isted there, that could have been an ob- 
stacle to any sort of resolution at that 
time. 


Mr. Moyers. What does that say to 
you about the nature of these problems 
and their resolution? 

THE Present. Well, you know, when 
you put the problems in the focus of how 
they affect people, little children, fam- 
ilies, the loss of life, the agreements and 
the need for agreement becomes para- 
mount. When you put the focus in the 
hands of international lawyers and get it 
down to technicalities—is a certain event 
going to take place in 9 months or 81% 
months or 10 months; is this going to hap- 
pen before that; is this demarcation line 
going to go around this hill or through the 
hill, on the other side of the hill; can the 
observation towers be 150 feet high, 200 
feet high, 125 feet high—the human di- 
mension of it becomes obviously para- 
mount. But when the negotiators sit 
around a table and start talking, the hu- 
man dimension tends to fade away, and 
you get bogged down in the legalisms and 
the language and the exact time schedule, 
when from a historic perspective they 
have no significance. 
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Another problem has been—and this 
has been one of the most serious prob- 
lems—at Camp David we didn’t have 
daily press briefings, and this was the 
agreement when we started here in Wash- 
ington, that neither side would make a 
direct statement to the press. As you 
know, this has not been honored at all, 
and it’s created enormous additional and 
unnecessary problems for us. 

Mr. Moyers. You mean leaks from 
both governments are 

THE Present. Not just leaks. I mean, 
almost every day I see interviews in the 
national television of at least one of the 
sides in the dispute. 

And also at Camp David I was work- 
ing directly with the heads of state. Here 
we work with the negotiators, and the ne- 
gotiators then refer their decision back to 
the head of state or the cabinet. The cab- 
inet reverses themselves, reverses the ne- 
gotiators on a language change or one 
word, and in effect you get the most rad- 
ical members of the governments who 
have a major input into the negotiating 
process, rather than having the heads of 
state there 100 yards away so that they 
can resolve those issues once and for all. 

So, I think the followup to Camp 
David has been much more _ time- 
consuming and much more frustrating 
than it was when the three of us were pri- 
marily leading the discussions. 


VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENCY 


Mr. Moyers. I read that the Camp 
David log showed that you spent 2714 
hours with Sadat and 29 hours with 
Begin, and 9 hours alone with Sadat and 
6 hours alone with Begin, with no one 
else in the room, the way FDR used to 
do with Churchill. 


Do you think that you could resolve 
most of these large issues we face if you 
could just get people in a room like this 
and talk to them? It used to be said 
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Lyndon Johnson could have done much 
better had he been able to persuade peo- 
ple one on one instead of having to use 
television and public speeches. Do you 
think that other problems you face could 
be resolved if you could meet nose to 
nose, in a sense, with the adversaries? 

THE Preswent. I couldn’t guaran- 
tee success, but I think, obviously, the 
likelihood of success would be better. 

Mr. Moyers. This goes back to some- 
thing you said earlier, too, where what 
you try to do is never seen in the singular 
way in which you’re trying to do it, that 
you become many things to many people. 
How do you resolve those contradictions? 

Tue PresmENT. Well, that’s inevita- 
ble. The most pressing problem on my 
hands, on my shoulders, is not to present 
to the people of the world a simplistic 
and simple character as a President or as 
a person. 

The agenda for an average day for me 
ic incredibly complex, you know, and I 
shift from one subject to another—from 
domestic affairs to foreign affairs, from 
one country to another, from one issue 
to another. And there’s no way for me to 
say what I did in this one single day in a 
few words, so that the complexities are 
inevitable. The only thing I know to do 
about it is to try to address each item 
on its own merits and make a decision 
that I think at that time is the best for 
my country and my people. 

The advantage of having good advis- 
ers is very great, and I do have good 
advisers. I’ve been criticized because I 
studied details of issues too much, but 
that’s my nature. And I think on occa- 
sion it pays rich dividends, in that I am 
able to understand the complexities of 
an issue when a final decision has to be 
made and not depend entirely on advis- 
ers who don’t have the knowledge that 
I, as President, can have uniquely. 
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But this is a fond hope, I guess of every 
politician, to be universally admired, to 
have all of your themes clearly defined, 
to have everything packaged beautifully 
so it can be examined from all sides with- 
out doubt, to have one’s character be rec- 
ognized clearly, and to have universal 
approbation of the people that you try 
to represent. All those things are hope- 
less dreams. 

Mr. Moyers. Pat Caddell made a 
speech recently in which he said—Pat 
Caddell is one of your associates—in 
which he said that a President can suc- 
ceed by doing poorly because the people 
out there don’t think he can do well. Do 
you think that’s true? 

THe Present. [Laughing] I hope I 
don’t have to prove that. 

Mr. Moyers. You were criticized, I 
know, talking about details, for keeping 
the log yourself of who could use the 
White House tennis courts. Are you still 
doing that? 

THE PRESIDENT. No—and never have, 
by the way. 

Mr. Moyers. Was that a false report? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Moyers. But seriously, is the job 
too big? Is the United States Govern- 
ment, which is a $500 billion enterprise, 
now too big to be managed by a single 
chief executive? 

Tue Preswent. No. I wouldn’t want 
to—I say that, recognizing that no one 
person can do it all. But the structure of 
the American Government is still the best 
that I can imagine. There’s a tremendous 
sharing of responsibility between the dif- 
ferent branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, an adequate sharing of responsi- 
bility between myself and Governors of 
States and mayors and county officials at 
the local level of government, between 
government and private citizens. These 
balances have been evolved historically, 
and I think they've grown to their present 
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state because in each instance when a 
change occurred, tests were made and 
the best arrangement triumphed. 

But it would be a serious mistake to try 
to run a government like this with, say, a 
committee. And I’m thankful that my 
Cabinet can be either hired or fired by 
me. I consult with my Cabinet or listen 
to them, but I make a decision. I don’t 
have to have a vote and go by the major- 
ity vote in my own Cabinet. And if you 
had, say, a three-person President, one 
perhaps involved with foreign affairs, one 
with domestic affairs, one managing the 
bureaucracy itself, I think it would be 
much worse than what we have now. 


I like the constitutional arrangement, 
where you have an executive with consti- 
tutionally limited powers and a voice 
with which to express the aspirations and 
hopes of our country accurately, I hope, 
to the people. 

Mr. Moyers. Was Camp David the 
high of your administration so far? 

THE PresiwenT. Well, I’d say the first 
121% days were probably the lower of my 
administration ; the last half day at Camp 
David was one of the highest. It’s hard to 
say. 

Mr. Moyers. What’s been the lowest 
moment for you? Were you aware, for 
example, this summer of the growing 
doubts about your competency to be 
President? 

Tue Present. Well, there was a rash 
of news reports, cover stories in the week- 
ly magazines, and editorial comments 
around the Nation expressing concerns 
about my ability to run the Government. 

I’m not sure they were any more con- 
demnatory nor critical than they were 
about previous Presidents, all the way 
back to Abraham Lincoln; even before. 
Each President has been criticized and 
castigated as incompetent and dastardly, 
even. 
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Mr. Moyers. Your polls had fallen 
very sharply this summer as well. 

Tue Presipent. Well, they had—not 
as low as the polls fell for, say, Harry 
Truman during his own administration, 
but lower than I liked. But I never had 
any particular concern about that, be- 
cause I could see in the evolutionary 
stage, for instance, in my dealings with 
Congress progress being made toward 
eventual decisions by Congress that 
showed that the 95th Congress had a 
very good record of achievement. And 
I think in the confrontations I had with 
the Congress, when we disagreed on two 
or three items, I prevailed because I 
think I was right and established princi- 
ples that will be good for the future. 

But I’ve never had any doubt about 
my own resolution. I recognize my own 
limitations and faults. I’m not omni- 
scient. I’m certainly not omnipotent. I 
have limited powers, limited authority, 
and I try to overcome those inherent de- 
fects in the office itself as best I can. 


ADMINISTRATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Moyers. What people were saying 
in circles where I was listening was that 
Jimmy Carter accepted an energy bill 
that was not what he wanted; Jimmy 
Carter settled for a tax bill that was at 
odds with his conviction; Jimmy Carter 
had set aside an aggressive fight for wel- 
fare reform; he lost his hospital contain- 
ment costs; he didn’t push on education. 
In a sense, people were saying that Jimmy 
Carter, who said he was going to bring 
competency and efficiency to govern- 
ment, was being routed on every front 
and settling, compromising for what he 
had said before he didn’t want. And from 
that came a perception, I think, of a 
weak President, of a President who is be- 
ing defeated in one front after another. 

THe Present. The final legislative 
agenda as it was passed, I think, is a great 
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credit to the Congress and shows a good 
compatability between them and me and 
has been a matter of pride for all of us. 

The fact that we had very few Mem- 
bers of the Congress defeated in the last 
election compared to previous off-year 
elections is good. We still have more than 
60 percent Democrats in the House, 
about 60 percent in the Senate, I think 
about 60 percent in the Governorships, 
is an endorsement of what the Democratic 
Party has done. 

But I think I need to be fair in saying 
that there have been times when I’ve had 
to compromise, below what I had asked 
the Congress to do or had demanded of 
the Congress. We got about 65 percent of 
the energy bill that we originally proposed 
to Congress in ultimate savings in im- 
ported oil, about 2.5 million barrels a day 
savings compared to 4.5, for instance. 

I would like to have gotten the entire 
thing. I’m not out of office yet and will 
come back to try to get some more in the 
future. 

Mr. Movers. But take the tax bill, Mr. 
President. During the campaign, you said 
repeatedly our tax system is a disgrace to 
the human race. The tax bill you signed 
was a bill that gave the biggest breaks to 
the wealthiest taxpayers and the smallest 
breaks to the smaller taxpayers. Did you 
sign that bill in conscience? 


Tue Presipent. That’s not exactly 
fair, because although the bill fell far short 
of the reforms that I advocated, the bill 
does bring substantial tax reductions to 
all taxpayers. And it’s a fairly balanced 
bill, as far as that goes. 

It was necessary that a bill be passed, 
and compared to the version that the 
House passed or compared to the version 
that the Senate passed, the compromise 
that was brought about was superior to 
either one of those. 

Had I vetoed that bill after the Con- 
gress sent it to me, we would have had an 
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enormous increase in taxes on the Amer- 
ican people as of the first of the year; not 
only the loss of roughly $20 billion in tax 
reductions that we’ve added, but also we 
would have lost, say, roughly $13 billion 
in tax reductions that had been passed the 
previous year. 

So, there was a case that was a diffi- 
cult decision to make. Wnen I met a few 
days before the Congress adjourned with 
the leaders of the House and Senate—Al 
Ullman in the House, Russell Long in 
the Senate—and said, “This is what I 
will and will not accept,” they complied 
with my request substantially. And al- 
though it was short of what I would have 
preferred, my vetoing of that bill would 
have been a very serious mistake. 

Mr. Moyers. This explanation, this 
rationalization, which is necessary in this 
town on a lot of compromises, raises the 
question about where you think the Dem- 
ocratic Party is going. As you know, 
Democrats have a tradition of using the 
Government’s powers to correct the im- 
balances and the injustices of the capi- 
talist economy, to innovate, to equalize, 
to take risks. Republicans are elected 
generally to manage, to stabilize, to pull 
in the horns a little bit. 

Howard Baker is going around town 
saying—the minority leader of the Sen- 
ate—saying that “The Democrats are 
singing our song, and it’s a Republican 
song.” And what a lot of people are say- 
ing has been reborn in Washington is a 
conservative administration with a Dem- 
ocratic President with Republican intu- 
itions. Do you think that’s fair? Isn’t the 
Democratic Party coopting the Repub- 
lican philosophy? 

THE PRrEsIDENT. No, I don’t think so. 
The Democrats have always been a party 
of compassion and concern about the 
people of our country. We've always 
been eager to extend a helping hand to 
somebody who hasn’t had an adequate 
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chance in life, to stand on one’s own feet, 
to make one’s own decisions, to control 
one’s own destiny, to have an education 
if they didn’t have one, to have a house 
to live in, to have better health care, bet- 
ter food, security in one’s old age, better 
highway systems. These are the kinds of 
things that the Democratic Party has al- 
ways espoused and has always pursued. 

I saw quite early in my administration 
as Governor of Georgia that we had an 
undeserved reputation as Democrats of 
not being fiscally responsible and not 
being competent in management. One 
of the major thrusts of my own Gov- 
ernorship was to reorganize the govern- 
ment, to get control of the bureaucracy, 
to cut taxes, to budget carefully, and I 
ran my campaign for President on that 
platform. And we’ve had remarkable 
success since I’ve been here. 

We will have cut the budget deficit 
more than half compared to what the 
Republican administration had when 
they went out of office. 

We will have passed civil service re- 
form to get the bureaucracy under con- 
trol, for a change. We’ve had $28 to $30 
billion in tax reductions. At the same time 
we've had the largest allocation of in- 
creased funds for better education the 
country’s ever seen. We’ve had help to 
cities and other local governments that’s 
almost unprecedented. We’ve sustained 
a home building rate of over 2 million a 
year. 

So, we’ve been able to combine, 
through tough, competent fiscal manage- 
ment, both the delivery of good services 
to our people and also tight budgeting, 
cutting down deficits, cutting taxes. And 
the combination of those two, in my 
opinion, is not incompatible. You can’t 
educate a child with inefficiency and 
waste and corruption. You can’t feed a 
hungry person with inefficiency or waste 
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or corruption. And I think that this is 
a reputation that the Democrats have 
now assumed, legitimately so, of com- 
petent management, that we did not en- 
joy in the past. 

And I can understand why the Re- 
publicans are complaining, because they 
can no longer allege successfully that the 
Democrats can’t be both compassionate, 
concerned, and competent. 

Mr. Moyers. If you were a teenage 
black youth in the ghetto, if you were one 
of those millions of people who are sur- 
plus in our economy, who have no posi- 
tive role in our economy or our society, 
would you have taken much encourage- 
ment from the results last week of that 
election? 

Tue PresIDENT. Well, that’s hard to 
say, when you analyze the results. The 
Republicans picked up a few extra seats 
in the House—I think about a dozen— 
and a few extra seats in the Senate. That 
obviously should not bring encourage- 
ment to anyone that the Republicans 
have more seats. 

Mr. Moyers. I mean the rhetoric that 
many Democrats use, the rhetoric almost 
everyone used, in talking about cutting 
back, retrenching, cutting taxes, all of 
which would add up to a different kind 
of approach to government than the tra- 
ditional Democratic posture. 

THE PresiDENT. I see what you mean. 
That’s hard to say, because for a single 
person who’s out of a job, the most impor- 
tant thing is to get a job. In the last 20 
months or so, we’ve added almost 7 mil- 
lion net new jobs to the American econ- 
omy. We’ve cut the unemployment rate 
about 25 percent. 

In the case of agriculture, we’ve in- 
creased farm income, net farm income 
about 25 percent, and as I say, sustained 
additional commitments to better educa- 
tion, better housing, and so forth. 
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Now, however, there’s a general feeling 
among those who are in the very low 
levels of income and those retired people 
who have a fixed income, that the most 
serious threat to our Nation is inflation. 
And I think the Congress candidates and 
those running for Governor as well rec- 
ognize that controlling inflation had to be 
given a very high priority. 

With that comes a need to have tight 
budgeting decisions made, a reduction in 
deficits, and a demonstration to the Gov- 
ernment and also to the private parts of 
our economy that we are going to be fis- 
cally responsible. 

I think in the long run the alleviation 
of inflation in a person’s life is almost as 
important as an increase in wages or an 
increase in prices that one can get for 
products sold. 

So, there is a new emphasis, I think, on 
the control of inflation, but it doesn’t 
mean that we’ve abandoned searching for 
new jobs, nor the better life for the peo- 
ple who live in our country. 

Mr. Movers. But it is likely, isn’t it, 
that if you succeed in your inflation fight, 
some people will be put out of work? 

Tue Present. I don’t believe that’s 
the case. We don’t project that to hap- 
pen. I think there will be an increase in 
the number of jobs available every year 
that I’m in office. The rate of increase 
might slack off and level off some, but I 
don’t think there will be a net loss in the 
number of jobs in our country. 


Mr. Movers. A lot of private econo- 
mists are forecasting a turndown by 1980. 
How can you avoid that if you really 
keep the pressure on interest rates and 
housing construction and the pressures to 
stop the growth of inflation? Do you have 
some new trick in the hat? 

Tue Preswent. No. There is no trick, 
and there again it’s a difficult decision 
that you just have to balance. But 
whether we can continue to build up 
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enormous deficits by spending money we 
don’t have, and benefit the American 
people, is a serious question. I don’t think 
we can. 

I think we’ve got to have careful budg- 
eting, a more accurate focusing of Gov- 
ernment services to meet the needs of 
those who need it most; combined with a 
restoration of confidence in our Govern- 
ment’s ability to handle both fiscal, mon- 
etary, and administrative affairs. And 
there are times when those are in conflict. 
But we now have 10 years of inflation 
that’s averaged about 6% percent, and I 
think that almost every economist, even 
those who think we might have a reces- 
sion next year, agrees that we have got to 
cut down on the inflation rate. 


VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENCY 


Mr. Moyers. Some of your people this 
morning were telling me that they sense 
a new attitude on your part, a new spirit 
of confidence. And they attribute it to the 
fact that in your mind you’ve made some 
very tough decisions on the inflation front 
and are going to stick with them. Is that 
true? Are their perceptions accurate? 

THe Present. I don’t feel that I’m 
more confident or more aggressive or 
more sure of myself than I was before. 
We’ve made some difficult decisions ever 
since I’ve been in office. It seems to me, 
almost daily, difficult decisions have had 
to be made. But, obviously, the longer ’'m 
in office, the more I’m aware of the needs. 
I understand the Government structure 
better. I know more of the leaders both 
within Washington and outside Washing- 
ton who help to shape our Nation’s poli- 
cies and shape its future. 

We've now finished the 95th Congress 
work. I think they passed about 6 or 700 
bills which help to clarify my own pro- 
grams. We’re trying to take advantage of 
what the Congress has decided, and I 
think I’m certainly more aware of and 
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more sure of the opportunities and limita- 
tions of the Presidency itself. 

Mr. Moyers. What have you learned 
about this town? 

THE PresiwenT. I like Washington 
very much. We came here as newcomers. 

Mr. Moyers. To say the least. 

Tue Presiwent. To say the least. I 
didn’t know the congressional leaders. I 
didn’t know the news media representa- 
tives, except those who followed me in the 
campaign. Neither did they know me. I 
had a lot to learn about the bureaucratic 
structure of the Government. I was not 
privy of course to secrets involving na- 
tional defense or international relations, 
and I really spent 18 months or so not 
only as a President but also as a student 
trying to learn what I didn’t know before. 


There have been no serious disappoint- 
ments on my part. I told some news 
people the other night at a supper at the 
Mansion that there were two things that 
had been unpleasant surprises. One was 
the inertia of Congress, the length of time 
it takes to get a complicated piece of leg- 
islation through the Congress, and the 
other was the irresponsibility of the press. 

Mr. Moyers. Irresponsibility of the 
press? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. Movers. What do you mean? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, quite often news 
reports have been inaccurate when I think 
a simple checking of the facts with a tele- 
phone call or a personal inquiry could 
have prevented a serious distortion of the 
news. And also there’s a sense of doubt or 
even cynicism about the Government and 
about programs or proposals, brought 
about I’m sure by the Vietnam experi- 
ence, of the fact that the public was mis- 
led during Watergate and perhaps even 
the CIA, as I mentioned earlier. 

But I think that a lot of that was 
caused by my relative inaccessability and 
by the lack of knowledge on my part of 
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the press and vice versa. And in the last 
few months we've taken steps to make 
sure that we understand each other bet- 
ter, so that I have an ability and my Cab- 
inet Members have an ability to present 
the facts clearer to the American people 
through the press, and vice versa. 

Mr. Moyers. Is this the work of your 
media czar, Mr. Rafshoon? What did he 
tell you about how to get the message 
out? 

Tue PRESIDENT. Well, it was a com- 
mon belief that all of us had that we 
needed to have a clearer access to the pub- 
lic through the press in an undistorted 
way, a truthful way, not to try to cover 
up any mistakes we made, and also to 
have it understood among those who re- 
port the news that they can have access 
to me or to Jody Powell or to Hamilton 
Jordan or members of the Cabinet or 
others if there is a question that arises ap- 
proaching a deadline, that they can make 
a telephone call and say, “Is this or is this 
not accurate?” 

We all recognize the devastating con- 
sequences of ever making a misleading 
statement or telling a falsehood, because 
our credibility would be damaged. And 
we've bent over backwards (not)! to do 
that. But I think that we’ve made some 
progress in this respect. 

And I understand the Congress a lot 
better now. I know the speed with which 
legislation can be expected to move 
through the Congress. I understand the 
complexities of the committee svstem, the 
interrelationships between the House and 
the Senate. 

And also I think we’re doing a much 
better job in letting the press have access 
to the facts. 

Mr. 


Should we stop? 


Moyers. The hour is past. 


? Printed in the transcript. 
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THE PresiwentT. I think perhaps we’d 
better, if the hour’s over. 

Mr. Moyers. Well, on behalf of Pub- 
lic Broadcasting, I thank you for your 
time. 


Tue Present. Thank you, Bill. 


NOTE: The interview began at 1:30 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. It was 
taped for later broadcast on the Public Broad- 
casting Service. 


Anti-Inflation Program 


Remarks at a Briefing for Federal 
Sub-Cabinet Officials. November 13, 1978 


This is my first chance to meet with you 
as a group. But I have had a chance to get 
to know many of you since I’ve been 
President. And I’m very grateful to be 
here with you this afternoon to discuss an 
important subject. 

I’d like to ask, first of all, how many of 
you are willing to join in with me and 
Alfred Kahn, Charlie Schultze, the Cab- 
inet, and others in helping to control in- 
flation during this next year and in the 
months after—would you just raise your 
hand so I know where I stand? [Laugh- 
ter] Any who did not raise their hand are 
excused. [Laughter] 

Last year I spoke at Notre Dame at the 
graduation exercise, and I told them 
about a man who was arrested for being 
drunk and for setting a bed on fire. And 
when he got up in front of the judge he 
said, “I plead guilty to being drunk, but 
the bed was on fire when I got in it.” 
[Laughter] And I want to make clear at 
the beginning that I don’t assume respon- 
sibility for all the inflationary problems 
that have piled up on my shoulders in 
recent months. [Laughter] 

As I said in my anti-inflation talk a 
couple of weeks ago, this has been a 
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chronic problem for our Nation the last 
10 years, averaging about 61 percent, as 
you well know. But you and I together 
have before us a very difficult, tedious, 
thankless battle to combat inflation. You 
are the leaders of our Government, en- 
joying positions of great responsibility, 
quite often not recognized for what you 
contribute. But still, if we fail, the respon- 
sibility will be yours as well as it is mine. 

I think it’s important on us to assess 
very carefully the inventory that we have 
with which to work, what Federal re- 
sources, what decisionmaking authority 
and power do we have to combat infla- 
tion; to set an example for others who 
work with us and for others around our 
Nation who observe us very closely. 

We have already committed ourselves 
to a very tight budgeting procedure. The 
fiscal year 1980 budget will be stripped of 
every degree of waste and inefficiency 
possible to detect. We’ve already had suc- 
cess, as you know, in cutting down the 
level of the Federal budget deficit. This 
has been observed and in some cases ap- 
preciated. But I’m not here this after- 
noon to brag on ourselves. I’m here as 
President, as a partner of yours to ask for 
your help. 

Many of you have insights and abilities 
and experience which I don’t have. And 
I hope that you will leave this meeting 
this afternoon with an awareness of our 
goals, with a clearer knowledge personal- 
ly of those with whom you will be work- 
ing; but above all, with a commitment on 
your own initiative, without further re- 
quest or encouragement or inspiration 
from any of us on the stage, to do what 
you can within the sphere of your own 
influence to be effective in controlling in- 
flation. 


As you well know, inflation hurts every- 
one in our country, particularly those who 
are least able to make their own decisions 
because of limited income, limited influ- 
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ence, limited awareness, limited flexibility. 
Those who are most defenseless are the 
ones who need defense most from us. 

Also, I think it’s accurate to say that in 
order to control inflation that sacrifice is 
going to be demanded from everyone. 
Very beneficient, very influential, very 
eloquent interest groups will make their 
voices heard in a competitive way. And 
because you are much closer to the de- 
livery end of government services, those 
pressures on you will perhaps be even 
greater than they are on me or on mem- 
bers of the Cabinet or on the White 
House staff members. 

And I know as well, you in some ways 
are part of the interest groups themselves. 
Because of the relatively narrow focusing 
of your own responsibility, you will be 
tempted to be a spokesman for those that 
you serve and say, “Above all other inter- 
ests in government, I demand or I re- 
quest or I will use my own influence with 
the Congress or with the budgeting au- 
thorities to serve those who look to me for 
their needs to be met.” 

I'd like to ask you to avoid that as 
much as possible and to put yourself in 
my position, looking at the Government 
as an entity and recognizing that the in- 
terest groups, however deserving, must be 
considered in the overall framework of 
how well they will be served if inflation 
is controlled. 

I can’t see any political benefit to be 
derived from the efforts that are required 
of us. There won’t be enormous sums of 
money to hand out. And we will have to 
be as pure as Caesar’s wife in making 
sure that the decisions we do make that 
require sacrifice, through the most intense 
observation and analysis, are obviously 
fair and just. 

As you deal with contractors and 
grantees, suppliers of goods and services 
to the Government, I hope that you will 
demand of them and inspire in them 
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a cooperative attitude with us. The 
influence that you can exert person- 
ally can spread like waves on a pond 
to include others and to get them brought 
up into a realization of the tremendous 
benefits to be derived for our country 
with an objective and enlightened control 
and reduction of inflationary pressures. 
I think it’s obvious that there is no need 
for us to reduce the quality of services. 
This is not an incompatibility with what 
I’ve just described. We’ve been success- 
ful in the last 2 years in having the needs 
of our people met and, at the same time, 
having substantially reduced waste, pro- 
moted efficiency, cut the deficits all at the 
same time. We’ve provided for our coun- 
try’s defense as never before in history. 
And I think we’ve had a sustained level 
of the production of housing units for our 
people, increased allocation of funds for 
public recreation areas, education, 


health, social benefits that have brought 
credit to our administration. And that 
can obviously continue in the future as it 
has in the past. But the delivery of ser- 


vices must be more efficient and the 
assessment through zero-base budgeting 
techniques and through your own analy- 
ses of the priority allocation of limited 
Federal funds must be more intensely 
focused. 

We've got a good opportunity through 
our reorganization efforts, which have 
been approved by the Congress, through 
the new civil service reform legislation, 
which gives us an additional opportunity 
for professional public servants to expend 
their efforts and energies more effectively, 
to make sure that we can deliver services 
even better than we have in the past. 

Id like to touch on another very sensi- 
tive subject, and that is fraud and corrup- 
tion. In the last number of years, cer- 
tainly not just since we’ve been in office, 
there have been embarrassing revelations 
of violation of regulation, violations of 
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ethics, even violations of the law. Several 
people have been indicted within the last 
few months. Other investigations on a 
preliminary basis have already revealed 
practices that bring shame to our Gov- 
ernment. I recognize as accurately as you 
that this is a very tiny minority in the 
Government, perhaps even a lower por- 
tion than would be the case in an aver- 
age nongovernmental organization. 

But we have an additional responsibil- 
ity to root these kinds of practices out on 
our own initiative. It’s not enough for 
the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration, working with the Attor- 
ney General, to try to reveal and correct 
and, secondarily, to punish those who are 
culpable. 

But the devastating impact of this kind 
of revelation on the honest and sincere, 
dedicated, competent public employee is 
the most serious consequence of fraudu- 
lent practices. All of you remember 
clearly and vividly—in fact, the entire 
world remembers the reflection that was 
brought on the White House itself by the 
Watergate revelations and how the CIA 
is just struggling to overcome the adverse 
publicity brought to it by revelations of 
illegal practices. 

But obviously, the White House, the 
Cabinet is an entity that deserves to be 
respected and honored and the CIA has 
the same character of professionalism and 
competence and dedication and patriot- 
ism that deserves recognition and honor. 

The General Services Administration is 
the same way. It deserves to be recognized 
and honored for its good performance. 
The Small Business Administration is 
now becoming scrutinized much more 
closely. As you know, recently, legislation 
was passed for the establishment of 12 
Inspectors General offices, and at the 
same time, the GAO has reported that 
$4.3 billion in unresolved audit findings 
hang over the Federal Government. 
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The point I want to make to you is that 
in our eagerness to set a good example to 
inspire the Nation to help us to control 
inflation in all its multitudinous and dele- 
terious aspects, that the rooting out of 
improper practices is the responsibility 
not just of the President or Cabinet 
Members or the Attorney General. It’s 
the responsibility of you and all those who 
work with you and under you. 

And I would hope that you would not 
wait until a highly publicized revelation 
of improper practices becomes obvious 
before you take the initiative on your own 
to reexamine even accepted practices that 
might not be completely appropriate and 
to be sure that any standing practices 
that might have been condoned are 
reexamined for absolute propriety. 

We have a team effort in order to make 
our Government more effective and re- 
spected, and I know that you will join 
in with me in making this possible. Char- 
lie Schultze has spoken to you. Alfred 
Kahn has spoken to you. The Cabinet 
Members are on the stage behind me. 
The White House staff and others are 
eager to cooperate. 

The recent elections, I think, have 
given a clear message to the Congress, to 
Governors, to county and city officials, 
that this must be a joint effort to realize 
the two principles on which my own par- 
ty’s success has been predicated; a com- 
passion and understanding for those who 
need assistance and services on the one 
hand, and competence on the other. 

We have to get maximum benefit from 
every dollar spent, every person employed, 
every decision made. Unwarranted Gov- 
ernment regulation must be minimized. 
The competitive nature of the free enter- 
prise system must be enhanced. And I 
know that I can count on you to join in 
with this effort with other leaders of our 
Government to be successful. 

I do not intend to fail as President in 
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making sure that the Government is ef- 
ficient, competent, and honest. And I 
would like to be sure that a close observa- 
tion of how we perform can be a real in- 
spiration to our Nation. With you as 
partners, a member of the same team, I 
have no doubt that we will be successful. 
Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:15 p.m. in 
the Interdepartmental Auditorium at the De- 
partment of Commerce. Charles L. Schultze, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, and Alfred E. Kahn, Adviser to the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability, also participated in the 
briefing. 


Visit of King Hassan II of 
Morocco 


Remarks at the Welcoming Ceremony. 
November 14, 1978 


Tue PresiDENT. It is indeed a great 
honor for me as President of our country 
and for the people of the United States 
to welcome His Majesty, King Hassan II 
of Morocco. 

Your Majesty, we are grateful that you 
have come to pay us a visit, along with 
Crown Prince Sidi Mohammed. This re- 
minds us with a great deal of pleasure of 
the visit 11 or 12 years ago (21 years),' 
when you came as Crown Prince with 
your own father, the revered King Mo- 
hammed V. 

It’s impossible for the people of the 
United States of America to forget the 
early days of our own Nation’s existence. 
Our Declaration of Independence was in 
1776. And 1 year later, in 1777, Morocco 
recognized our people, our new Govern- 
ment as a nation. Your country, Your 
Majesty, was the first nation on Earth to 
ever give us this diplomatic relation and 


* Printed in the transcript. 
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recognition. And we will ever be grate- 
ful to you for having confidence in us and 
in the spirit of freedom and independence 
which our struggling forefathers had es- 
poused to the world. 

Only 10 years later, in 1787, there was 
signed a treaty of friendship and com- 
merce between the United States of 
America and the nation, the people of 
Morocco. 

These relationships have bound us to- 
gether in common purpose, mutual un- 
derstanding, and friendship for centuries. 
But we still recognize your leadership and 
your great nation not only as our nearest 
neighbor in Africa, but we recognize your 
country as indeed the crossroads of north 
and south, east and west, because of the 
ancient history of your people, the ancient 
and benevolent nature of the reign of 
your family and the pride with which you 
espouse ideals and commitments that are 
so precious to the people of my country. 

Ever since World War II, we have en- 
joyed the closest possible political and 
military alliance with your nation. Our 
sailors, our airmen, our diplomats, our 
business leaders, our scholars, our stu- 
dents have been welcomed in your coun- 
try. And we deeply appreciate this an- 
cient and also this modern special privi- 
lege of being the friends of the people of 
Morocco. 

You have shown great courage in try- 
ing to retain the cohesion of the Arab 
world and, at the same time, being force- 
ful in your expression of support for the 
peace initiative taken by President Sadat 
a little more than a year ago when he 
went to Jerusalem. He was criticized by 
many, but he was praised and supported 
by you. And I know that your beneficent 
influence in the future will help our Na- 
tion, and those others who are struggling 
for peace, ultimately achieve success. 

Your Majesty, as a statesman, admired 
and respected throughout the world, as a 
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representative of a great people, as a 
scholar and a leader throughout the con- 
tinent of Africa, and indeed, your entire 
region of our planet, we are grateful for 
our relationship with you and for your 
kind visit to our country. 

There is no doubt in my mind that our 
own discussions with our advisers and 
other leaders and the private discussions 
that I intend to have with you will be 
very constructive both for the people of 
your country and my own and also for 
the enhancement of peace in your trou- 
bled region and indeed throughout the 
world. 

Thank you, Your Majesty, for being 
here with your fine family, and I want 
again to express our welcome to you on 
this wonderful day in the history of my 
own country. 

Thank you and welcome. 

Kine Hassan. Mr. President, I have 
come to visit you with consideration, 
friendship, as much as faults in English. 
[Laughter] But I shall try to translate or 
to write the feelings of my people and my 
own feelings for yourself and your coun- 
try. 

You have built all your election, Mr. 
President, on rights of men, in the time 
where you are the first nation in the 
world. For us, the small peoples, this phi- 
losophy and this policy is very important, 
and it is a big encouragement, because 
we have no weapons, we have not your 
army; we have only our faith and our 
rights. But I think that faith and rights 
are the best weapons to live or to die. 


Mr. President, you told us in few words, 
but in full words, the history between the 
United States and the Kingdom of 
Morocco. My hope and my wish is to 
build with you our modern history on the 
same level as our old history. 

I have the mission to bring on my 
shoulders and to convey in my heart the 
friendship of my people to the American 
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people. I pray God to help me to be a 
good servant for my people and for the 
friendship between the United States and 
Morocco. And I pray God, I pray God to 
help you in your work, Mr. President, and 
to preserve the United States of America. 


Tue Presment. Thank you very 
much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:45 a.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. 


Emergency Board To Investigate 
an Airline Industry Labor Dispute 


Appointment of the Membership. 
November 14, 1978 


The President today announced the 
members of the Emergency Board to in- 
vestigate the dispute between Wien Air 
Alaska and the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion. This Board was created by Executive 
order on November 2, 1978. The mem- 
bers are: 

John N. Gentry, of Reston, Va., a law- 
yer and labor relations specialist. Gentry 
is a member of Wirtz and Gentry, a labor 
and public interest consulting firm. His 
professional activities relate to manpower, 
education, labor relations, and dispute 
resolution. He is president of the National 
Manpower Institute and is a former Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Labor-Management Relations. He will 
serve as Chairman of the Emergency 


Board. 


Paul N. Guthrie, an economics profes- 
sor at the University of North Carolina. 
He has been a member of numerous Pres- 
idential Emergency Boards, involving 
both railroad and airline labor disputes. 
He has also served as a labor arbitrator 


and as a referee for the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board. He is a past president 
of the National Academy of Arbitrators. 
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Ralph W. Yarborough, of Austin, Tex., 
an attorney, arbitrator, and former U.S. 
Senator. Yarborough served in the Senate 
from 1957 to 1971 and was chairman of 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. 


Visit of King Hassan II of 
Morocco 


Toasts at the State Dinner. 
November 14, 1978 


Tue Presivent. First of all, let me wel- 
come all of you to the White House. This 
is a wonderful occasion for us, to have a 
distinguished visitor, his sister, his two 
sons, to come and represent a country that 
has extremely significant historical ties 
with our own Nation. 

When I welcomed King Hassan this 
morning, I pointed out to the audience 
on the South Lawn that our Nation de- 
clared its independence in 1776. And in 
1777 we were sitting here fighting for 
freedom, a small struggling country with 
practically no friends in the rest of the 
world. But one nation came forward and 
said, “We recognize you as an independ- 
ent people.” And I think all of you here 
can guess which nation that was. It was 
Morocco. 

This, of course, was in 1777. And now 
for more than 200 years our country has 
been honored with the friendship and 
the alliance and support and partnership 
with a great people, the Kingdom of 
Morocco. Ten years later, we signed a 
treaty of peace and commerce and began 
a very fruitful trade between our two na- 
tions, with the exchange of ambassadors, 
first of all, and then with merchant sea- 
men, more recently airmen, members of 
our Navy. This has been a very constant 
and fruitful interrelationship between 
two people. 
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My mother visited Morocco recently. 
King Hassan tells me that Morocco has 
recovered from her visit. [Laughter] As a 
matter of fact, my mother is a walking 
chamber of commerce for Morocco. And 
I thought she was the greatest supporter 
of Morocco that I knew, until I sat next 
to Mrs. Billy Casper. Her husband has 
played in 8 [golf] tournaments in Mo- 
rocco. They visited Morocco 20 times. 
And she says that of all the countries she 
has ever visited, it’s her favorite. 

The history, the customs, the tradition, 
the achievements of Morocco are admir- 
able in every respect. And it is a great 
honor for us to have King Hassan come 
and visit here, 11, 12 years since he made 
his last visit. The first time he came here 
with his own father as a Crown Prince, 
and he’s brought his oldest son, the 
Crown Prince, with him this time. 

The last time King Hassan came to 
our country, about 12 years ago, the Mid- 
dle East was in a time of crisis, indeed 
war. On this occasion we are struggling 
to prevent a recurrence of that kind of 
crisis in the Middle East. 

We've made historic progress in recent 
months. The outcome of the final nego- 
tiations for peace between Egypt and Is- 
rael is still in doubt. But one of the 
staunch allies and friends of President 
Sadat who courageously supported him 
when he made his historic journey to 
Jerusalem almost exactly 12 months ago 
was King Hassan of Morocco. It was not 
an easy thing for him to do. He was casti- 
gated and criticized by some because he 
expressed his friendship and support for 
that giant step toward peace. But this 
is typical of his leadership. 

He’s been instrumental in giving us ad- 
vice and counsel. Me, as a new President, 
I had a lot to learn about the Arab world, 


about historical interrelationships, about 
the continent of Africa, the prospects for 
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peace. And in many ways that have never 
been revealed, he’s been very constructive 
in laying a basis for progress that is now 
being made. 

My wife and the Crown Prince have 
been speaking tonight in Spanish. The 
Crown Prince is quite fluent; my wife is 
still a student. But King Hassan told me 
that even in years gone by, the Spanish 
language has been very helpful to our Na- 
tion. In 1943, as you well know, in a time 
of worldwide crisis, President Roosevelt 
met with the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, Churchill, in Casablanca. 

It was a highly secret meeting. Intelli- 
gence revealed their presence there. The 
Germans were informed. Fortunately, 
they had a Spanish translator in Berlin, 
and the information that reached Hitler 
was that the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain were meeting in the White House. 
[Laughter] So, although this building was 
in danger of being bombed, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
escaped unscathed. 

That’s a true story, as a matter of fact, 
but a very interesting element from his- 
tory shows again that in time of crisis, 
the great nation of Morocco was a place 
for the resolution of differences and the 
laying for groundwork for peace. 

We are honored, too, because King 
Hassan has been so diligent and so suc- 
cessful in providing for his own people 
an expanded opportunity for living a 
fruitful life. Under his benevolent leader- 
ship, the people of Morocco have been 
granted constitutional government with 
the holding of elections in a very success- 
ful way, the election of a new parliament, 
including members of the political oppo- 
sition. And this has been done in such a 
fine and successful fashion that Morocco 
has set, indeed, an example for other na- 
tions to emulate. 

The tremendous natural wealth of 
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Morocco is still in many instances waiting 
to be tapped. And its phosphate reserves, 
its oil reserves, oil shale, uranium reserves, 
and the great agricultural capability of 
his country and the human resources are 
now being developed in a very construc- 
tive way in partnership, on occasion, with 
us. Although the relationships are of mu- 
tual benefit, I would have to say in candor 
that we have benefited much more from 
our relationship with Morocco than vice 
versa. 

It’s a wonderful opportunity to have 
here a man who understands the conti- 
nent of Africa, an area where our own 
interest has just recently begun to be ex- 
erted in a constructive fashion. And when 
the world sat in doubt and the nation of 
Zaire was threatened with invasion from 
outside forces, there was one nation, 
again, that showed leadership and cour- 
age. And you don’t have to guess long to 
know that that nation was Morocco, a 
stabilizing influence there, instant action 
brought about by strong and competent 
leadership. And that’s, indeed, the ex- 
ample that King Hassan has established 
for the world to observe. 

I would like to say in closing that we 
are very grateful for this alliance and for 
the progress that has been achieved in his 
country, and the benefit that we have de- 
rived from it in our Nation. 

It’s very reassuring to me as a President 
to know that I can enjoy the friendship 
and the support, the advice and the coun- 
sel and the common purpose which has 
historically bound our nations together. 


And on behalf of the 220 million peo- 
ple of the United States of America, I 
would like to propose a toast to the people 
of the Kingdom of Moroc~», and to their 
great leader, and a friend of all Ameri- 
cans, King Hassan II. To King Hassan. 

Kinc Hassan. The efforts after dinner 
is not good for digestion—{laughter|— 
but I shall try to. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, I present you 
the President, Jimmy Carter, not as Pres- 
ident of the United States, but as a new, 
but close and loyal friend of myself and 
of my country. 

I never met the President before. But 
this morning I felt that there will be 
many, many strong ties between him and 
between I, because we are convinced that 
the democracy and the freedom are the 
best reasons for people to live, to fight, to 
win, or to die. 

The President told you that Morocco 
is rich with uranium, phosphate, and per- 
haps oil. But before, Morocco is rich by 
his history, is rich by his respect for the 
dignity and rights of men. And it’s why I 
feel that President Carter and I, we will 
build a very long and large bridge over 
the ocean to make our people more close 
and more allied, allied not against some- 
one, but allied against poorness, against 
war, against the strengths of the weapons, 
and allied for the prosperity of our na- 
tions and our peoples. 

Mr. President, I told you this morning 
that I visit you with my friendship and my 
fault of English. And I continue this this 
evening. [Laughter] But I think that the 
best conclusion is to explain as possible as 
I can, what is the kind of the friendship 
between your country and mine. 

And through your person, Mr. Presi- 
dent, permit me to pray God to save your 
people and your country and to help you 
in your mission and in your job. 

Ladies and gentlemen, will you please 
pray God with me to save the United 
States and the President of America? 

Excuse my very bad speech. 

THE Preswwent. Very wonderful 
speech. I thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:45 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
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President’s Council on Physical 
Fitness and Sports 
Executive Order 12098. November 14, 1978 


PuysIcaAL FITNESS AND SPORTS 


By the authority vested in me as Pres- 
ident by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and in order to amend 
the composition of the President’s Coun- 
cil on Physical Fitness and Sports, Exec- 
utive Order No. 11562, as amended by 
Executive Order No. 11945, is hereby fur- 
ther amended by revising Section 2(a) to 
read as follows: 

“There is hereby established the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Physical Fitness and 
Sports, hereinafter referred to as the 
Council, which shall be composed of fif- 
teen members appointed by the President. 
The Chairman shall be designated by the 
President from among the members. The 
Council shall meet at the call of the 
Chairman.”. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 

November 14, 1978. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:38 a.m., November 15, 1978] 


NOTE: The text of the Executive order was 
released on November 15. 


President’s Council on Physical 
Fitness and Sports 


Appointment of 11 Members. 
November 15, 1978 


The President today announced the 
appointment of 11 persons as members 
of the President’s Council on Physical Fit- 
ness and Sports. They are: 

Henry Aaron, of Atlanta, Ga., the baseball 


star, now vice president of the Atlanta 
Braves; 
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Anita De FRANTz, a staff attorney at the Juve- 
nile Law Center of Philadelphia, and a 
bronze medalist on the U.S. Olympic row- 
ing team in 1976; 

Dorotuy Hamit, the Olympic gold medalist 
in ice skating, now with the Ice Capades; 
Mary JoANNE Jounson, of Phoenix, Ariz., 
who is active in community affairs and sup- 
ports a physical fitness program for house- 

wives ; 

Sammy Lez, a physician in Orange County, 
Calif., and an Olympic gold medalist in div- 
ing in 1948; 

ALFRED J. McGuire, a commentator on col- 
lege basketball for NBC, vice president of a 
sporting goods firm, and a former profes- 
sional basketball player; 

James A. Nicuotas, of Scarsdale, N.Y., an or- 
thopedic surgeon and expert on sports medi- 
cine ; 

DinAH Snore, the television show hostess, 
sponsor of the Dinah Shore golf tourna- 
ments; 

CiauvE E. Terry, of Atlanta, president of a 
consulting firm specializing in environmental 
studies, and an expert on whitewater canoe- 
ing and kayaking; 

Josep B. Smiru, chairman of the board of 
Elektra/Asylum Records; 

LeRoy T. WALKER, professor of physical edu- 
cation at North Carolina Central and head 
coach of the U.S. track and field team at the 
1976 Olympics. 


Margaret Mead 


Statement on the Death of the 
Anthropologist. November 15, 1978 


Margaret Mead’s life was impressively 
full and productive. Beginning with the 
publication of “Coming of Age in Sa- 
moa,” half a century ago, she brought the 
humane insights of cultural anthropology 
to a public of millions. In her life as in 
her thought, she went wherever her prob- 
ing intelligence would take her. Intrepid 
and independent, she was a model for 
several generations of young Americans, 
especially women. She was loved for her 
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compassionate belief that varying cultural 
patterns express an underlying human 


unity. 


High Carbon Ferrochromium 
Imports 
Proclamation 4608. November 15, 1978 


TEMPORARY Duty INCREASE ON THE IM- 
PORTATION INTO THE UNITED STATES 
oF CeErTAIN HicH-CarsBon FERRO- 
CHROMIUM 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. Pursuant to section 201(d) (1) of 
the Trade Act of 1974 (the Trade Act) 
(19 U.S.C. 2251(d)(1)), the United 
States International Trade Commission 
(USITC) on September 5, 1978, re- 
ported to the President (USITC Report 
201-35) the results of its investigation 
under section 201(b)(1) of the Trade 
Act (19 U.S.C. 2251(b)(1)). The 
USITC determined that ferrochromium, 
containing over 3 percent by weight of 
carbon, provided for in item 607.31 of 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
(TSUS) (19 U.S.C. 1202) is being im- 
ported into the United States in such in- 
creased quantities as to be a substantial 
cause of serious injury to the domestic in- 
dustry producing an article like or directly 
competitive with the imported article. The 
USITC recommended the impositon of 
tariff increases on the column | rate of 30 
percent ad valorem in the first year de- 
clining to 20 percent ad valorem in the 
fifth year of relief. 

2. On November 2, 1978, pursuant to 
section 202(b) (1) of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C. 2252(b)(1)), and after taking 


into account the considerations specified 
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in section 202(c) of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C. 2252(c) ), I determined to remedy 
the injury found to exist by the USITC 
through the proclamation of a temporary 
duty increase different from that recom- 
mended by the USITC. In accordance 
with section 203(b) (1) of the Trade Act 
(19 U.S.C. 2253(b) (1) ), I transmitted a 
report to the Congress setting forth my 
determination and intention to proclaim 
a temporary duty increase and stating the 
reasons why my decision differed from 
the action recommended by the USITC. 

3. Section 203(e) (1) of the Trade Act 
(19 U.S.C. 2253(e)(1)) requires that 
import relief be proclaimed and take ef- 
fect within 15 days after the import re- 
lief determination date. 

4. Pursuant to section 203(a) (1) of the 
Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2253(a)(1)), I 
am providing import relief through the 
temporary increase of import duty on fer- 
rochromium, containing over 3 percent 
by weight of carbon, valued less than 38 
cents per pound, as hereinafter pro- 
claimed. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, acting under the authority vested in 
me by the Constitution and the statutes of 
the United States, including General 
Headnote 4 of the TSUS (19 U.S.C. 
1202), sections 203 and 604 of the Trade 
Act (19 U.S.C. 2253 and 2483), and in 
accordance with Articles I and XIX of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) (61 Stat. (pt. 5) A 12 
and 61 Stat. (pt. 5) A 58: 8 UST (pt. 2) 
1786) , do proclaim that— 

(1) Part I of Schedule XX to the 
GATT is modified to conform to the ac- 
tions taken in the Annex to this procla- 
mation. 

(2) Subpart A, part 2 of the Appendix 
to the TSUS is modified as set forth in the 
Annex to this proclamation. 
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(3) This proclamation shall be effec- 
tive as to those articles entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption 
on or after November 17, 1978, and be- 
fore the close of November 16, 1981, un- 
less the period of its effectiveness is earlier 
expressly modified or terminated. 

In Wirness WHEREOF, I have hereun- 
to set my hand this fifteenth day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-eight, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and third. 

Jmmmy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:25 a.m., November 16, 1978] 


NOTE: The annex to the proclamation is 
printed in the FepERAL RecistTeR of Novem- 


ber 17, 1978. 


Hubert H. Humphrey North- 
South Scholarship Program 


Announcement of a White House Meeting To 
Discuss the Program’s Implementation. 


November 15, 1978 


The President today invited the presi- 
dents of 50 U.S. universities to attend a 
White House meeting on December 5, 
1978, to discuss the implementation of the 
new Hubert H. Humphrey North-South 
Scholarship program. The invitation was 
extended on the President’s behalf by 
Charles W. Bray III, Acting Director 
of the International Communications 
Agency. 

The program will bring young men and 
women from every developing nation with 
which we have diplomatic relations to 


study in U.S. universities for 1 year of 
postgraduate study as “Humphrey North- 
South Scholars.” In addition, the students 
will attend a 3-month summer workshop 
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on North-South relations at the Hum- 
phrey Institute in Minnesota. Like the 
Rhodes Scholar, the Humphrey Scholar 
will be chosen on the basis of merit and 
potential leadership, but additionally, the 
Humphrey Scholar will be of modest 
means and will be dedicated to a career 
in public service. 

The program was announced by the 
Vice President on October 21, 1978, in a 
speech to the American Lutheran Church 
general convention in Moorehead, Minn. 
The idea for the program was first sug- 
gested by the President in Caracas on 
March 31, 1978. The proposal resulted 
from an interagency review chaired by 
the National Security Council staff. Fifty 
universities throughout the United States 
have been selected to be eligible to par- 
ticipate in this program. 

The program’s purpose is to help edu- 
cate a core group of a new generation of 
developing world leaders. It is designed 
to provide education and a common ex- 
perience for a group of future leaders and 
by so doing provide a compelling symbol 
of U.S. interest in the developing world 
and in the North-South dialog as one of 
the most significant global challenges of 
our time. It will seek out talented youth 
who might otherwise not be able to afford 
education, thereby demonstrating a spe- 
cial American concern for helping the 
poor and for promoting equality of peo- 
ple. The purpose of the studies will be to 
enhance the students’ capabilities for pub- 
lic service, in particular to help improve 
incomes, living standards, and employ- 
ment and enable them to contribute more 
effectively to the equitable development 
of their country. 

The program will cost $5 million for 
about 240 students. It will begin in Sep- 
tember 1979 and will be administered 
by the International Communication 
Agency. 
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Interview With the President 


Question-and-Answer Session at a Breakfast 
With Members of the White House 
Correspondents Association. 

November 16, 1978 


Press SEcRETARY PowELL. Ladies and 
gentlemen, let me take a moment to make 
sure we understand the ground rules, 
which are few, and just a word about 
what’s involved here. 

We thought it might be helpful to 
you—and of course we always do things 
that we think will be helpful to us—to 
provide an opportunity to talk with the 
President in a somewhat less formal situ- 
ation than the regular news conference. 

We plan to have two of these break- 
fasts. About half of the people who cover 
the White House regularly are here today. 
The other half will be invited to another 
breakfast within a week or so. The pro- 
ceedings will be on the record. We will 
provide a transcript as soon as possible, 
and there is no embargo on whatever 
news you are abie to glean from this 
gathering. 

Mr. President? 


THE Presiwent. I don’t know who 
wants to recognize the interrogator. But, 
Frank [Frank Cormier, Associated Press], 
I think [ll start with you and Helen 
[Helen Thomas, United Press Interna- 
tional] first. 


ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


Q. All right. Mr. President, I’m a lit- 
tle curious—I’ve been away a month and 
missed a lot—but I wonder if you would 
place the goals of defending the dollar 
and fighting inflation, above what might 
be the contradictory goal of political 
survival. 

THE Preswwent. Okay. I'll try to an- 
swer. I don’t think they are contradictory. 
There’s no doubt that the primary domes- 
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tic concern of the American people, as 
revealed by every poll that I’ve seen late- 
ly, is inflation. I think part of the reason 
is that we have made substantial progress 
on alleviating the previous number one 
concern, which was unemployment. The 
latest figures show 5.8 unemployment, 
which is a substantial reduction from 
roughly 8 percent, when I came into 
office. 


Also, I think the Congress and I to- 
gether have had some very constructive 
legislation passed concerning transporta- 
tion, education, aid to the cities, includ- 
ing the employment question, and so 
forth. 

But I think that to deal now success- 
fully with a stable dollar and to level off 
the rate of inflation, hopefully to reduce 
it in the future, is not only necessary from 
a nonpolitical basis but also good politics. 

Q. How about when the constituencies 
start hollering at you? 

Tue PresipENT. That’s difficult, but 
it’s already a very serious problem. What 
I’m trying to do, basically, is to build up 
within the consciousness of the Congress 
and my own administration a realization 
of what Americans demand, and that is 
a very sound, fiscally responsible ap- 
proach to these special interest demands. 

It’s much easier for me to have a part- 
ner in Congress as legislation and budget 
decisions are evolving, rather than for me 
to assume the unfortunate posture of 
having to veto legislation once it’s passed. 
And I believe that this would make it eas- 
ier for me next year than it has been the 
last few days of this year, when I had to 
veto several bills that had expectations 
built up because the Congress passed 
them, which I couldn’t accept. 


Q. Mr. President, what do you think 


of all the scare talk—and I mean scare 
talk—about not only a recession but a de- 
pression, and some of which comes from 
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your own people? And a lot of it comes 
from economists and experts. 

Tue Presiwent. I checked with 
Charlie Schultze recently, and Schultze’s 
projections are still a growth rate next 
year, if the inflation package is successful 
as we anticipate, of about 3 percent. Some 
have said lower, of course, but if there’s 
one group that has an extreme diversity in 
analysis, it is economists. And I think that 
this is something that we do not antici- 
pate, a recession or a depression. If we 
have a complete and abject failure in our 
anti-inflation program, then I think a re- 
cession or even a depression is a possibil- 
ity—I won’t say a likelihood. But I think 
we'll be successful. 

Q. But how about controls? Is that a 
last resort? In case of a recession or a de- 
pression, would you go for them? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, mandatory 
wage and price controls, I think, would 
be counterproductive. And one of the 
main reasons that I’ve discounted them is 
that I don’t think they would work. If 
our Nation was in such a serious state, ap- 
proaching a national emergency or dan- 
ger to our own security, there might be 
aroused in the public consciousness and 
in the Congress such a commitment to 
controlling inflation that mandatory wage 
and price controls would be necessary, as 
in the case of war, or something of that 
kind. 

One of the differences that exists now 
with the experiment that Nixon pursued 
with wage and price controls that were 
mandatory is that I don’t have the legal 
authority to do it. There would be no way 
to have a surprise announcement that 
wage and price controls were being im- 
posed on the economy by the Govern- 
ment now. If that should become neces- 
sary in the case of a serious crisis, and the 
Congress began the long and, I’m sure, 
disputed debates, then following that a 
legal right to impose wage and price con- 
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trols would come. But we don’t have that 
option now. 

Q. Well, wouldn’t you want it on a 
standby basis? 

Tue PresivenT. No. I’m not going to 
request it, even on a standby basis. 

Q. Mr. President, just to follow up on 
that, the argument of it not being practi- 
cal to talk about wage and price controls 
now, because, after all, you don’t have 
the authority to impose it, how does that 
gibe with the fact that you can always 
have wage and price controls imposed 
retroactively, so that if companies rushed 
to raise their prices when talk first started 
about it, they still wouldn’t be affected 
when you imposed a retroactive date on 
it? 

THE PRESIDENT. I don’t mind answer- 
ing the question, Marty [Martin J. 
Schram, Newsday], but this is kind of idle 
talk, because I don’t have any intention 
of asking the Congress for wage and price 
authority. I don’t think the Congress 
would grant it if I asked. And I have no 
intention to do it. 

Obviously if you ever should make that 
decision in case of a crisis, the decision 
would have to be retroactive. You can’t 
do it prospectively, because that opens up 
the possibility of massive price increases 
just in anticipation of controls and also 
to lay a basis for higher prices in the fu- 
ture. But I don’t anticipate that happen- 
ing under any foreseeable circumstances, 
as I say, unless our Nation is in a crisis 
stage and actually our security is in dan- 
ger. I don’t anticipate it. 

Q. I just want to follow up on the same 
subject. A lot of economists think that 
there will be a recession next year, per- 
haps not a deep one. And Alfred Kahn 
said yesterday—he was talking, as Helen 
said, scare talk—that if your program 
doesn’t work and we just went along as 
we have been, there would be a deep de- 
pression. Is it fair to assume that you’d 
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rather take the chance of a mild recession 
than what your people seem to think 
would be the certainty of a deep depres- 
sion in your program? 

Tue Preswent. Sam [Sam Donald- 
son, ABC News], the reason that Alfred 
Kahn and I get in the posture of having 
a tiny phrase extracted from an answer 
is that the questions are extremely hypo- 
thetical and all the caveats that are built 
very carefully around the answer are 
sometimes ignored. And then on TV and 
so forth or in the news media a little tiny 
phrase is used concerning an extreme 
depression. 

I watched on “Issues and Answers” two 
or three Sundays ago when you asked Al- 
fred Kahn repeatedly, “If you had to 
choose between the two, which would you 
go with?” And he said over and over, “I 
do not anticipate this happening. I’m 
reluctant to answer your question.” You 
said, “Well, if you answered the question, 
how would it be?” He finally said it. And 
it’s really kind of an idle thing. And I’m 
reluctant to say all my caveats and then 
add two or three “ifs” and then ever 
answer the question. 

I just don’t think we’re going to have a 
substantial economic setback next year. I 
anticipate success with the anti-inflation 
program. I can’t anticipate perfect suc- 
cess, complete success. 

I think if we had a complete failure 
and inflation ran rampant, then the pros- 
pect for a recession and maybe a depres- 
sion would be there. The definition of 
recession, the way I understand it, is zero 
growth for two quarters. We anticipate 
still a growth rate that’s fairly substantial 
next year. Charlie Schultze’s projections 
still, on which we base our budget prep- 
arations, is that if our inflation package 


is moderately successful, then the growth 
rate next year would average about 3 
percent. 
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Q. Could I just follow up just one 
more time? The reason I ask is not to trap 
you into saying, “Aha! Deep depression 
possibilities.” 

THE PRESIDENT. Sure. 

Q. But I think one of the reasons most 
people think that your dollar-strengthen- 
ing program is successful, people around 
the world said, “Well, he means busi- 
ness.” Do you really mean business? 

THE PRESIDENT. I meant and do mean 
business. 

Q. All right. And looking ahead—and 
I’m not predicting, I don’t know anything 
about it, a recession—but if there should 
come a mild recession, people are going 
to think, well, will he then, “Oh my 
goodness, it’s mild recession, and I’m go- 
ing to start pumping the money in.” In 
other words, now, do we reverse policy 
again, or do you just kind of hold to your 
course? 

THE Present. I intend to hold to 
my course. 

Q. Come what may from the stand- 
point of 

THE PrEsIDENT. With any foreseeable 
circumstance, based on our current pro- 
jections, I am going to hold my course. 
Temporary aberrations or pressures from 
interest groups will have very little effect. 


And I think that the Congress has got- 
ten the message on the desire of the 
American people just as strongly or maybe 
even more strongly than I have. I’m not 
going to be taking a fiscally responsible 
position opposed by a spendthrift Con- 
gress. I think we’re going to be working 
in concert to bring about a responsible 
but very strict fiscal policy. 

I might point out to you that we've 
made good progress already. In 1975, for 
instance, the Federal deficit was 4% 
percent of our GNP—TI think 4.6 percent, 
to be accurate. Our projections for the 
1980 fiscal year budget—no, these are 
calendar years; I’m sorry—1980 calendar 
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year is 1 percent of our GNP, a substan- 
tial reduction in the deficit. And I think 
this is necessary to give people confidence 
in the future. 

And we tend to forget often that con- 
trolling inflation is much more beneficial 
to those who have marginal incomes, 
those who are retired and live on fixed in- 
comes, than it is to the wealthy or affluent 
or well-educated, or those who have a 
flexible opportunity to seek additional 
means for income and support. The ones 
who are tightly bound because of illiteracy 
or because of immobility or because they 
don’t have options on new jobs, or be- 
cause they have already finished their 
life’s work and are living on a fixed re- 
tirement basis, these are the ones that suf- 
fer most from inflation. 

And when you take a strong stand 
against inflation, it doesn’t mean that 
you’re abandoning your commitment to 
the well-being of people who need 
government assistance and government 
protection most. I think it’s a contribut- 
ing factor to government caring for, car- 
ing about and caring for, these who are 
most vulnerable. 

Q. Mr. President, if you’re going to 
reach that goal of 30 billion or less on the 
deficit 

THe Preswent. I am. 


Q. we are told that you’ll have to 
find somehow, to cut 15 billion or more 
off just the cost of current programs 
scheduled for next year. If you’re going 
to increase defense spending, what on 
Earth are you going to find in the other 
parts of the budget to squeeze that much 
out of? 

Tue PRESIDENT. We'll find it. We’ve 
got overall projections now, of course. Be- 
fore I made that commitment, which was 
a very serious commitment and one about 
which we had a fairly substantial debate, 
we had excellent projections that showed 
that it was both feasible and that it would 
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be accomplished. It’s not going to be easy. 
And there are going to be many disap- 
pointed heads of Federal agencies and 
many disappointed interest groups in our 
country. But it’s going to be fair, equita- 
ble, a sharing of some moderate sacrifice. 
But the benefits to be derived from this 
policy will be, I think, well recognized 
and supported. We’ll meet that goal. 


EGYPTIAN-ISRAELI NEGOTIATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, on the Middle East, 
sir, do you think a time might come when 
another summit might be necessary to un- 
tangle all the apparently serious problems 
that are cropping up? 


THE PreEsIDENT. I really hope not. And 
this is not something that we are contem- 
plating. 

There are two serious problems that 
we have now that we did not have at 
Camp David. One is the lack of authority, 
final authority, granted to the negotiators. 
Three weeks ago—I think it was 3 weeks 
ago, 31% weeks ago—I spent almost all 
weekend, including late at night, early in 
the morning, meeting with the Egyptian 
and Israeli negotiators. We arrived at an 
ageement on a treaty text. This text was 
then submitted back to the national lead- 
ers and cabinets and others, and was re- 
jected because of what I consider to be 
minor differences. They were important 
to the negotiating nations. And at Camp 
David, on the contrary, I could walk 50 
yards or in 2 minutes have a private con- 
versation in my own cabin with either 
Begin or Sadat; sometimes, if necessary, 
both together. 

That’s been one of the most frustrating 
things. We’ve had to negotiate a treaty or 
a settlement several times already, each 
time someone has rejected the final con- 
clusion. 

I would say equally as serious, perhaps 
even more serious, is that the negotiations 
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have been conducted and are being con- 
ducted through the news media. At 
Camp David, the imposition of a news 
embargo, where no statements were made 
unless all three nations—ourselves and 
the two negotiating nations—agreed, was 
a very constructive thing. And I think 
even the press analysis has agreed with 
that in retrospect—even at the time, even, 
perhaps. Now that’s one of my most seri- 
ous concerns. 

When a text is presented to the Israelis, 
there is a series of statements made by 
them that such and such a portion of the 
text is unacceptable and that we will 
never change our position on this. And 
then the same thing happens in a mirror 
image in Egypt, where public demands 
are made by different voices there. And 
it hardens positions, and it makes it al- 
most impossible to present to both nations 
an accomplished document which they 
have to either accept or reject in its 
totality. 

You can find in any piece of legislation 
the Congress passes one paragraph or one 
phrase or one section to which I, as Pres- 
ident, would strenuously object. But still 
when I look at the totality of the docu- 
ment, I quite often, most often, can sign 
it. And these two problems are very, very 
serious. 

I will be meeting in a few minutes, 
right after this meeting, with the Vice 
President of Egypt. And I met early this 
week with Defense Minister Weizman. 
We’re trying now to find some resolution 
of existing differences. But I don’t have 
any intention at this point of going to an- 
other summit meeting. And I hope and 
pray and expect that it will not be neces- 
sary. 

Q. Mr. President, to follow up on that, 
through these long weeks and months of 
the negotiations where you had such a 
role yourself, how can we expect that if 
there is agreement between Egypt and 
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Israel—if it was engineered so much by 
an outside party, yourself, without a con- 
tinuing commitment and initiative by the 
principals, how can we expect that to 
stand? 

THE PresipENT. Well, I want to make 
clear that we’ve not imposed our will on 
the other leaders as reluctant negotiators. 
Everything that has been agreed to at 
Camp David was not only accepted but— 
I think you could see during the cere- 
monies here—accepted with enthusiasm, 
even with celebration. There was, I think, 
a justified euphoria there of appreciation 
to one another for having reached an 
agreement. 


It wasn’t something that we demanded 
that the others accept. We don’t have any 
authority to do that and don’t want any. 
We’ve tried to serve as an avenue of com- 
munication and add our good will when 
we can. This would continue in the fu- 
ture. I think the issues that were estab- 
lished at Camp David and resolved are 
the basis for a historical breakthrough. 
And to use King Hassan’s language, “You 
can’t make the stream flow backwards.” 
We’ve made progress that’s irreversible, 
in my opinion. 

Now, the differences, compared to what 
was agreed, are minor, but important, po- 
litically and symbolically. Neither side 
completely trusts the other. This is based 
on ancient animosities, frequent wars, 
losses that quite often bubble up to the 
surface when you are in private talks with 
either leader. And I think that their mu- 
tual trust of me and our country is an im- 
portant ingredient. If the Egyptians dis- 
trust the Israelis’ commitment to move 
forward with self-government and auton- 
omous authority in the West Bank, Gaza, 
we say, “We trust the Israelis to move, 
President Sadat. You and we together can 
use our influence in the future to ensure 
compliance with the agreement.” If the 
Israelis distrust President Sadat’s peace- 
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ful intentions, then I can tell Prime Min- 
ister Begin, “To the extent that you trust 
us, you and I will work together to alle- 
viate your concerns about Sadat in the 
future.” 

I think these kinds of problems can be 
partially alleviated by our presence. But 
there’s got to be some building of mutual 
trust between the two. 

It is disappointing to me. I anticipated 
after Camp David that in just a few days 
the agreement could be reached. But 
those ancient distrusts and disputes con- 
tinually arise. And I think now, next year, 
maybe years in the future, a moderating, 
constructive influence by the United 
States might be necessary, as mutually re- 
quested by both parties. I think both the 
Israelis and Egyptians see that without 
our presence now, future progress will be 
much more difficult. Even with our pres- 
ence, progress is difficult. 

Q. May I follow on that? 

THE PresmweENT. You can, yes. 

Q. If we do get the agreement and 
dare look over the horizon, how much do 
you think that will do to defuse the poten- 
tial for continued violence by other causes 
in the Middle East and continued threats 
against American oil supplies? Would it 
be—take us a great leap forward away 
from that? 

THE Preswent. Yes, I think it would 
be a tremendous leap forward, even as it 
affects nations who presently are ada- 
mantly opposed to the peace agreements 
between Egypt and Israel. Yes, it would 
alleviate tension. It would help to let the 
moderate Arab countries, ourselves, and 
Israel act in concert to engender peace, 
open ways for economic development 
that still have not been adequately ana- 
lyzed. I think that is the key factor in hav- 
ing a stable and a prosperous Middle 
East. 

Q. Mr. President, when you outlined 
those problems, I’ve never heard you 
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speak of why you think that those prob- 
lems have developed. Is it in your view 
that these things are happening in spite 
of the good intentions of both sides? Or 
is there a suggestion there that maybe one 
side or the other or both have decided 
that maybe they just can’t go along with 
what was agreed to at Camp David— 
maybe that Sadat thinks he can’t get 
along with the rest of the Arab world on 
this, or the Israelis think that somehow 
they could get a treaty with Egpyt and 
wind up keeping the land on the West 
Bank? 

THE Present. I think both sides are 
acting in good faith. They obviously want 
to interpret the agreements as much as 
proper to their own advantage. We have 
an inevitable problem in that Camp 
David, even though it was quite sub- 
stantive—the texts were quite substan- 
tive—had to be embellished or elaborated 
with specific time schedules, exact draw- 
ing of lines between Israel and Egypt, 
interim withdrawal terms, the make-up 
of the Egyptian forces on the east bank 
of the Suez, the time to commence negoti- 
ations on the establishment of self-gov- 
ernment in the Gaza Strip and West 
Bank. These kinds of things had to be ne- 
gotiated in the final peace treaty. 

In a few cases it might be necessary to 
modify the Camp David accords if both 
sides agree. If both sides don’t agree, 
then our adamant position will be the 
Camp David accords cannot be abro- 
gated, because this is just as solemn an 
agreement between those two nations as 
a future peace treaty will be. And unless 
both sides agree to modify the Camp 
David accords, we will insist that those 
accords be honored meticulously. 

In addition to that, though, the prog- 
ress from Camp David brings up hun- 
dreds of detailed decisions. We’ve put 
forward our own compromise proposals 
and our own documents as the original 
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bargaining position. I spread out in my 
study upstairs, immediately above us, an 
enormous map of the Sinai—it was proba- 
bly 10 or 12 feet long and 6 or 8 feet 
wide—and personally approved the draw- 
ing of the interim withdrawal lines and 
the final borders even before the Israeli 
and Egyptian negotiators came here. And 
that was put forward to the military nego- 
tiators, who in effect have adopted what 
we proposed. 

But I think that both sides are acting 
in good faith. They have political pres- 
sures at home. President Sadat legitimate- 
ly wants to retain his good ties as a polit- 
ical and military leader of the Arab 
world. The Israelis have to be sure that 
their security is certain in years ahead. 
They want to retain an option of the final 
status of the West Bank and Gaza. This 
is all included in the Camp David 
accords. 

But I think that it would certainly be 
obvious that both sides want peace, and I 
think that’s the main hope that we have 
in spite of these differences. 

When you balance the enormous bene- 
fits with peace, compared to the horrible 
consequences of failure, and then look at 
the tiny differences that exist between 
them now—on wording and language, 
linkage, schedules, hilltops, valleys, secu- 
rity outposts—these things are really min- 
uscule in comparison with the advantages 
of peace. And their common desire for 
peace is the hope of all three of us, that 
we'll be successful. 


U.S.-SOVIET RELATIONS 


Q. Mr. President, let me ask you a gen- 
eral, all-purpose question about our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union. We’re com- 
ing up now, I hope, to a SALT agreement. 
Brezhnev is getting older and visibly more 
feeble with each passing year. And the 
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time is coming when he won’t be the 
leader of the Soviet Union. 

How do you see our relations with the 
Soviet Union developing over the rest 
of this term of office and on into the 
1980's? 

Tue Preswwent. [I’m determined that 
our relationships with the Soviet Union 
will improve as we go into the next 2 
years. With every passing week, we have 
resolved part of the differences concern- 
ing SALT. In spite of a couple of ill- 
advised statements by me that we would 
be having a SALT agreement within the 
next few weeks—{laughter|—we have 
made steady progress. And I think that 
when I do meet with Brezhnev—and I 
think “when” is a proper word instead 
of “if; we don’t know exactly when it 
will be—then the agenda to be discussed 
would be quite broad. 

The centerpiece of it would be to cul- 
minate the SALT negotiations with a 
SALT II agreement. But I think at that 
time we would be prepared to discuss, I 
hope without any excessive time pressure 
and with very good preparation, the 
broadest range of differences that exist 
between ourselves and the Soviet Union. 

I think that in recent weeks there has 
been an alleviation of tension between us. 
And I would like to see that progress con- 
tinue. 

Q. Why is that? Why in the last few 
weeks? 

THE Presiwwent. I can’t say why. I 
think at the time of the Shcharanskiy trial, 
there was a combination of differences 
that probably made us reach a low point, 
at least in my own administration. And I 
think since then we’ve moved forward on 
better relations, a better understanding, 
more harmony, and less disputes with 
the public media. 

Q. When you say you’d be prepared to 
discuss the broadest range of differences 
that exist between us, could you be more 
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specific about some of the differences 
you'd like to discuss? 

THE .PRESDENT. No, I don’t think so, 
because we’ve not prepared an agenda 
yet. But it certainly would not be exclu- 
sively limited to SALT. And I think that 
any differences we have with the Soviets, 
we ought to put them on the table and 
discuss them. But the agenda would have 
to be worked out jointly with them be- 
fore any announcement of it was made. 


HOSPITAL COST CONTAINMENT 
LEGISLATION 


Q. Mr. President, how are you going 
to get hospital cost containment? 

Tue PresipENT. With a very deter- 
mined and concerted effort. We were suc- 
cessful last session in finally getting it 
through the Senate, a fairly good version 
of it that would accomplish about 60 per- 
cent of what we originally wanted. We 
didn’t have an adequate interest among 
the public in hospital cost containment. I 
think we'll have more interest next ses- 
sion than we had before. It’s obvious that 
the hospital industry and the medical in- 
dustry will exert their utmost effort to 
prevent hospital cost containment being 
passed. 

I’ve seen recent news stories about the 
very large financial contributions made 
to interested Members of Congress. I 
think just the revelation of these com- 
pletely legal contributions will induce the 
entire Congress to say, “Are we respon- 
sive to the general public, or are we ex- 
cessively concerned with the intense lob- 
bying pressure on this legislation?” 

I think an open and objective debate 
with a full focusing of public attention on 
it will enhance our chances of success. 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 
Q. Mr. President, may I follow up 


somewhat on that? You talked about spe- 
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cial interests here this morning. There is 
concern among some political scientists 
and observers that one-issue politics and 
special-interest politics are sort of taking 
over the two-party system, factionalizing 
it. Do you share this concern? And do 
you feel that some of the Senators who 
lost last week perhaps were victims, at 
least in part, of one-issue interest groups? 

Tue Presivent. I’m concerned about 
it, and I think some of them who lost 
were victims of single-interest groups, or 
at least a small combination of interest 
groups. The only way to avoid that is to 
have the public more deeply involved in 
the electoral process, the financing of 
elections, and the debate precedent to a 
congressional decision. 

The best single thing that could be done 
in a generic sense is to have public financ- 
ing of congressional elections. I think it 
worked very well in the Presidential elec- 
tion. Certainly the result was obviously 
beneficial to our Nation. [Laughter] I 
think that everybody who participated in 
that Presidential election of 1976—my- 
self and also the losers—agreed that the 
public financing system worked very well. 
It put a limit on a nationwide basis, I 
think, of $21 million. And, as you know, 
in one unfortunate election in North Car- 
olina, a third that much was spent in 
one Senatorial election by one candidate. 
This is excessive. And so, I think that is 
a major step forward. 

One of the problems with my first 2 
years is that the multiplicity of simulta- 
neous issues being addressed often pre- 
vented public focusing of attention on a 
particular issue. I think that we’ve 
learned in the process. I think we’ll be 
much more careful in the future of things 
that are very important, to have more fo- 
cusing of public attention on those im- 
portant items. 

The Congress, in my opinion, has been 
very responsible, and one of the pleasant 
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surprises of my own Presidency has been 
the high level of honesty and competence 
and detailed knowledge by Members of 
the Congress and their staffs. When they 
get any degree of seniority, they have fo- 
cused on.a particular issue in subcommit- 
tee work, and I’ve been very favorably 
impressed with the quality of the Con- 
gress. 

I think the results of the 95th Congress 
corroborate what I’ve just said. They’ve 
made some difficult decisions, and quite 
often they've done this courageously. 

So, although the lobbying effort also 
exceeds my expectations, unfortunately, 
I think that those efforts can be met by 
some factors, certainly the two that I’ve 
just described to you. 


ARMS EMBARGO AGAINST SOUTH AFRICA 


Q. Mr. President, despite the interna- 
tional arms embargo, South Africa is re- 
ported to have received, and may still 
be receiving, weapons shipments through 
a complex scheme involving the Spanish 
Government—or allegedly involving the 
Spanish Government, the British Govern- 
ment, and the Island of Antigua. I’d like 
to know, sir, if you know whether these 
allegations are true, and if so, what de- 
gree of international cooperation it may 
have had and what, if anything, you will 
do about the Pentagon’s apparent failure 
to police its contractors. 

THE PresiventT. I’ve never heard this 
before. If it should be true, it would be 
in direct violation of the pledged word of 
honor of the nations involved, certainly 
including all those who voted for the arms 
embargo against South Africa through 
the United Nations. But I’ve never heard 
of that allegation. If it should prove true, 
and if the Pentagon has any role to play 
in it, directly or indirectly, I would use 
my full influence to comply with the U.N. 
resolution. 
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Q. Would you support an investigation 
to determine the accuracy of this allega- 
tion? 

THE PresiDENT. Yes, 
would. 

ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


of course I 


Q. Sir, could I return to this question, 
for a moment, of the domestic economy? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. Without questioning for a moment 
your resolve to get on top of the inflation 
problem, are you absolutely convinced 
in your mind that these very high inter- 
est rates which are coming along are a 
good way to do it? I say that because 
some businessmen view high interest rates 
as costs. They do, of course, add to the 
deficit 

Tue PRESIDENT. I know. 

Q. ——and they seem to run against 
the grain of your own political thinking, 
as far as I can tell. 

Tue Presipent. Well, I prefer low- 
interest rates. You know, it would be 
much better for our economy to have 
lower interest rates. But I think the best 
way for me to address that hope success- 
fully is to get inflation under control. 

The Federal Reserve is properly inde- 
pendent. There’s a good combination, I 
think, of responsibility between myself, 
the Federal Reserve, and the Congress. I 
have basic input in the level of budget re- 
quests, the size of the budget deficit, the 
allocation of funds in different ways that 
the Federal Government allots directly or 
through local and State governments. 
And, of course, I have veto power over 
tax legislation and the right to propose 
tax legislation. The Congress, on the 
other hand, can modify my budget. They 
can propose and do propose, as you know, 
tax policy. And the Federal Reserve is 
primarily concerned with the level of 
money available in the economy at a par- 
ticular time. 
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Consumers have a major input, also, in 
their buying patterns and particularly in 
the percentage of their income spent ver- 
sus income retained in savings accounts. 
I think that the system is balanced as best 
I can envision it. 

The Federal Reserve will obviously 
modify its interest policy compatible with 
the amount of money on hand which is 
related to the infiation rate. 

So, I prefer lower interest rates, I'll 
do everything I can to encourage lower 
interest rates within the bounds of the 
law by controlling Federal policy to get 
inflation under control. 

Q. Mr. President, in that connection, 
would you, fitting in increases in oil and 
gas prices along the same lines as inter- 
est rates—how do increases in oil and gas 
prices fit into that, into the anti-inflation 
program? 

Tue Preswent. As is the case in al- 
most every answer I’ve given you this 
morning, there are two sides of the issue 
in domestic and international affairs— 
our relations with the Soviets, our rela- 
tions with Egypt and Israel, our relations 
with the Congress, controlling inflation 
versus meeting the needs of our people. 
Tell me exactly what you asked. 

Q. I was wondering how allowing in- 
creases in gas and oil prices perhaps 
would fit in with fighting inflation. 

THE PRESIDENT. There again, one of 
the problems with our economy is exces- 
sive imports of oil, in particular, which 
increase our trade deficit, which lowers 
the value of the dollar, which increases 
inflation. It’s estimated that every 10- 
percent drop in the price of the dollar 
causes a 1 to 11% percent increase in the 
inflation rate here at home. Since we im- 
posed the monetary requirements which 
stabilized the dollar, the dollar’s appre- 
ciated about 10 percent, which is a major 
contributing factor to holding down 
inflation. 
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Increasing the price of oil and gas, al- 
though it costs the consumers more in 
this country, decreases consumption, 
causes the consumers to shift to other 
forms of energy—which doesn’t work any 
particular hardship on them in the long 
run—cuts down our imports, helps to bal- 
ance our trade, strengthens the dollar, 
and controls inflation. So, it’s a very com- 
plicated process, obviously. 

What I proposed to the Congress in 
April of 1977 was to increase the price of 
oil to the world market price and refund 
that increased cost directly back to the 
consumers as rapidly and as equitably as 
possible. That would have had minimal 
inflationary results. It would raise the 
price of oil, collect the increased price, 
reduce consumption of oil, give the 
money right back to the consumers 
through some mechanism that we pro- 
posed. Ours was a reduction in income tax 
which would be mirrored immediately in 
income deductions from biweekly pay- 
checks. So, this is the kind of interrela- 
tionships that make the economic situa- 
tion difficult to understand and results 
uncertain. 

I haven’t found any easy questions to 
answer since I’ve been in this office. They 
are all difficult. I don’t object to the re- 
sponsibility, and I’ve enjoyed the job. 
And I believe that we will be successful 
because of the basic strength of our coun- 
try. I think the world looks for us to be 
responsible, and in addition to solving our 
own domestic economic problems, we 
have a responsibility to the world. 

The stability of the dollar is important 
to every nation on Earth. How well we 
control inflation, how well we stabilize 
the value of the dollar will determine to 
a substantial degree the price set for oil 
by the OPEC nations, for instance. And 
how much trust other people have in our 
country on domestic affairs has a direct 
influence on me, as an able leader, even 
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in political affairs and military affairs 
that are not directly related to economics. 
So, the complexity of it is certainly appre- 
ciated by me. 

But the basic strength of our country, 
militarily and economically and _politi- 
cally, is the great resource that I have 
that gives me confidence that, in spite of 
my own limitations and the complexity of 
issues, that I might do a good job in the 
Congress. 

Let me say that I’m thankful to you all 
for coming to meet with me. I’ve enjoyed 
it. 

Q. Why don’t we do it every 2 weeks? 
[Laughter] 

THE PresipenT. Well, we have a press 
conference every couple of weeks. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Tue PreswEeNT. Thank you very 
much. 


NOTE: The interview began at 8:50 a.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Department of State 


Nomination of W. Beverly Carter, Jr., To Be 
Ambassador at Large To Head the Office for 
Liaison With State and Local Governments. 
November 16, 1978 


The President today announced his in- 
tention to nomigate W. Beverly Carter, 
Jr., to be Ambassador at Large to head a 
new State Department Office for Liaison 
with State and Local Governments. 
Carter, 57, of Philadelphia, Pa., is Am- 
bassador to the Republic of Liberia. 

As head of the Office for Liaison with 
State and Local Governments, Carter will 
report directly to the Secretary of State, 
and will also work closely with Jack 
Watson, Assistant to the President for In- 
tergovernmental Affairs. 

The responsibilities of the new office 
will include facilitating State and local 
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governments’ priority international inter- 
ests; arranging briefings and other com- 
munications for Governors and key local 
government leaders on international is- 
sues of special interest to them, and con- 
veying their views on such issues to the 
President and the Secretary of State; as- 
sisting senior State and local government 
officials in planning their official overseas 
travel and the visits of foreign officials; 
coordinating assignments with State and 
local governments for Foreign Service of- 
ficers; and developing the State Depart- 
ment’s capabilities to identify and to re- 
port to State and local governments on 
how other societies at the national or sub- 
national level understand and resolve 
common problems of major importance. 

Prior to his present assignment in Li- 
beria, Carter served as Ambassador to 
Tanzania (1972-1975) and Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs (1969-1972). A career Foreign Serv- 
ice information officer, he has served in 
public affairs and area positions in both 
the former USIA and the State Depart- 
ment. 

David H. Shinn has been selected as 
deputy to Ambassador Carter and will be 
in charge of the new Office until Carter’s 
return in mid-January. Shinn, a career 
Foreign Service officer, was most recently 
detailed to the mayor’s office in Seattle 
under the Pearson Amendment domestic 
assignment program. 


National Council on the 
Humanities 


Recess Appointment of Nine Members. 
November 16, 1978 


The President today announced the re- 
cess appointment of nine persons as mem- 
bers of the National Council on the Hu- 
manities. Eight of these persons had been 
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nominated on October 4, 1978, but were 
not confirmed before the Senate ad- 
journed. The ninth person has not been 
previously announced. 

The new appointee is Kay Howe, of 
Boulder, Colo. Howe, 40, is chairperson 
of the program in comparative literature 
at the University of Colorado and teaches 
in the humanities division of the inte- 
grated studies program. 

The eight appointees who were an- 
nounced on October 4 are Charles F. 
Hamilton, Louis J. Hector, M. Carl Hol- 
man, Jacob Neusner, Mary Beth Norton, 
Sister Joel Read, Leon Stein, and Harriet 
M. Zimmerman. 


Pennsylvania Avenue 
Development Corporation 


Appointment of Two Members of the Board 
of Directors. November 16, 1978 


The President today announced the re- 
appointment of two members of the 
Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania 
Avenue Development Corporation. They 
are: 

Joseph B. Danzansky, who is also being 
designated Chairman of the Corporation. 
Danzansky, 64, is president of Giant Food 
Inc. He is active in community affairs in 
Washington and has served as chairman 
of the Mayor’s Econornic Development 
Committee of the District of Columbia 
and as president of the Metropolitan 
Washington Board of Trade. 


Nathaniel Owings, who is also being 
designated Vice Chairman of the Corpo- 
ration. Owings, 75, is an architect and 
city planner. He has been involved with 
planning for Pennsylvania Avenue since 


President Kennedy appointed him as 
Chairman of the President’s Advisory 
Council on Pennsylvania Avenue in 1962. 
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He has been on the Board of the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue Development Corpora- 
tion since its establishment in 1973. He 
has also participated in designing various 
Washington landmarks. 


Anti-Inflation Program 


Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
Civic Leaders. November 16, 1978 


Alfred Kahn and I lately go from one 
meeting to another, each one better than 
the one before. And I’m very grateful 
that you all would come here, literally 
from all over our country, to meet with 
me and others in reconfirming our com- 
mitment to a common and very important 
goal. 

Other than maintaining the security of 
our Nation, I don’t anticipate having any 
greater responsibility next year and in the 
months preceding that than to control in- 
flation in our country. And I think in 
many ways, our success in this effort will 
directly affect the security of our country. 

We have taken some first steps in some 
areas, some bold steps in other areas, 
made some commitments which I intend 
to keep—some of those under my direct 
influence, some where I need many part- 
ners to guarantee success. This effort is 
not going to be easy. It has eluded success 
for many years under all kinds of political 
leadership, under many different philos- 
ophies expressed in economics. And I’m 
determined not to fail, with your help. 

We’ve had now too high an inflation 
rate for the last 10 years or more. In the 
last part of 1977 we had remarkable suc- 
cess, which is possibly a statistical aber- 
ration or because of a confluence of 
beneficial factors that came during that 6- 
month period. But the general thrust, the 
general tenor of our economic system has 
been with too high a rate of inflation. 
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I’m now preparing the 1980 fiscal year 
budget. I haven’t had a pleasant session 
yet. [Laughter] And I haven’t even met 
with my agency leaders, nor Cabinet 
members. I’ve been meeting with my own 
staff and the directors of the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

The choices that I have to make are 
very narrow in their scope, very difficult, 
and every day’s session demonstrates 
vividly that some very benevolent and 
needy special interest group or some pow- 
erful political force is not going to be 
pleased with the budget decisions that I 
am already making in a tentative form. I 
think, however, that each one of those 
interest groups, no matter how diverse 
they might be in character, will be bene- 
fited by controlling inflation more than 
they would with a few million dollars or 
hundreds of millions of dollars extra allo- 
cation in the 1980 fiscal year budget. 

We've already made some progress. In 
1975 the Federal deficit was 442 percent 
of our gross national product. In 1980, 
calendar year, the Federal deficit will be 
1 percent of our gross national product. 
And the progress that we are making is 
steady. It’s tenacious. It’s a deep com- 
mitment. We have decided to hold down 
Federal Government employment. I think 
we've had good response from the admin- 
istrators of our Government. 

I met with about 1,200 of the key 
leaders in the Federal Government this 
week to let them realize that when we 
have limited dollars, limited personnel, 
we have to make each dollar and each 
person and their influence be more effec- 
tive. You can’t educate a child with waste, 
with corruption, nor inefficiency. You 


can’t feed a hungry person with waste, 


corruption, or inefficiency. You can’t 
build a highway or guarantee housing 
construction with waste, corruption, or 


inefficiency. 
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We have a new Inspectors General bill, 
which will continue our struggle against 
illegalities, improprieties, and corrup- 
tion in Government. This has not been a 
pleasant nor an easy task. Some of our 
efforts have been highly publicized, in 
the General Services Administration, 
Small Business Administration, and 
others. But we are eagerly moving now, 
not only to detect and reveal and to pun- 
ish those who are violating proprieties of 
administration but also to stop illegal 
practices in their tracks and to make sure 
that every administrator, no matter how 
subordinate he or she might be, is equally 
as dedicated as the President or the ad- 
ministrator of a major agency or the At- 
torney General. 

The prevention of corruption and waste 
is much more effective a way to address it 
than to let it happen and then punish 
those who were guilty. 

We have now a good basis for an energy 
policy. We’re trying to cut down present 
and future imports of oil. I think you will 
see a substantial improvement in 1979 of 
our balance-of-trade deficit. We are lay- 
ing the groundwork for even greater suc- 
cess in the future. 

We've got an excellent interrelation- 
ship with our major trading partners. Our 
srowth rate will be sustained at a moder- 
ate level, not as high as it has been in the 
last few years, but on the same basis, 
roughly, as our major trading allies, who 
have had a much slower growth rate in 
the past. 

We have had to address much more 
closely the proprieties of government and 
also the priorities of government, what 
our obligations are, what is proper and 
decent and fair on the one hand, and in 
addressing limited resources for the bene- 
fit of all to make sure that we put the em- 
phasis on those that are most important. 

We've had superb response from the 
business leaders of our country. I think 
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labor leaders in general have held back 
with more understandable reticence. 
They need to be sure that I as President 
and my administration, the Congress, and 
the business leaders on price standards, 
will be forthcoming and cooperative be- 
fore labor can make a long-term 2- , 3- 
year contractual commitment on the in- 
come of their own members. I understand 
this. We anticipated this. It’s not a very 
serious problem for us. And the first re- 
sponsibility is on my shoulders. 

Each one of you in this room is a 
leader. Your voice is heard, your influ- 
ence is felt, your actions are observed by 
either dozens of other leaders or by hun- 
dreds or perhaps even thousands of other 
leaders. 

As you understand from my own key 
staff members, including Alfred Kahn, 
what our purposes are, what the bounds 
are of our activities, what our limitations 
are, what our problems are, I hope that 
you will leave here not just having ac- 
quiesced in a dormant fashion in com- 
plying with our requests and our stand- 
ards, but leave here as one who is fer- 
vently committed to making this pro- 
gram succeed. Use the same degree of 
enthusiasm, innovation, and leadership in 
carrying our country toward a more sta- 
ble and effective and prosperous future 
as you do in your own particular respon- 
sibilities in a business or profession or even 
your own family life. It would be a serious 
waste of your time to come here and only 
be convinced to go home and keep that 
conviction to yourself. But there is no one 
here who doesn’t have at least a hundred 
or two hundred or a thousand people per- 
haps that look to you for guidance and 
for leadership and who at least share with 
you the responsibilities of an exalted place 
in the free enterprise system of our coun- 
try. 

And I hope that you will take the time 
to compose a personal letter or to make 
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a list of those that you might call on 
the phone or to take an opportunity to 
speak to a civic group or professional 
group on your own initiative and outline 
the problems that I face as President with 
limited legal and constitutional authority 
and how a partnership must be formed 
to make the anti-inflation fight successful. 

I don’t intend to fail in this effort. I 
think in the past I have not been able to 
address many of the problems adequately. 
A year and a half ago, as I traveled 
around the Nation, as pollsters conducted 
opinion polls, the number one issue was 
unemployment. Now there’s an over- 
whelming concern about inflation. One 
of the reasons, obviously, is that we have 
made great progress in eliminating un- 
employment or reducing it. We’ve added 
almost 7 million net new jobs. We’ve cut 
the unemployment rate down now well 
below 6 percent. I hope we can hold it 
at that level. 

But inflation is the burning issue in 
the minds of the American people. It is 
the burning political issue in the country. 
And I don’t have to convince a Congress, 
all of whose Members have just experi- 
enced an election process, that the Amer- 
ican people are genuinely concerned 
about management, efficiency, waste, cor- 
ruption, inflation, deficits. The Congress 
is convinced about that. 

And I hope that I can avoid any vetoes 
next year by assuring that as the Congress 
considers the evolution of legislation, as 
they consider the evolution of a budget 
for 1980, they will be partners with me 
in the fullest sense in holding down 
inflation. 

I might repeat one of the first com- 
ments I made, in closing, and that is that 
I never want to cheat those in our coun- 
try who are most in need. The responsi- 
bility for meeting their needs is an ever- 
present burden on any President. And I 
am convinced as well that the ones who 
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suffer most from uncontrolled or exces- 
sive inflation are those who are most 
vulnerable. 

Almost everyone in this room has edu- 
cational and professional and economic 
advantages, which gives you some flexi- 
bility in your choices for a life’s work or 
alternatives for a life’s income. But those 
who are relatively illiterate or uneducated, 
who are not mobile because of family 
or other constraints, those who have fin- 
ished their productive life’s earning work 
and now live on fixed incomes, those are 
the very ones who are most vulnerable to 
inflation and who need protection most. 
And I think the combination of control- 
ling inflation and meeting the legitimate 
needs of our people, although not an easy 
task to resolve, that task is certainly 
feasible. 

In closing, I want to thank you for 
being here. I have a great confidence in 
our country. What gives me that confi- 
dence is its innate strength. And although 
all of us are legitimately and properly 
concerned with transient needs and tran- 
sient questions and transient challenges, 
there’s an underlying strength in the 
United States of America that gives us 
all encouragement and all resolve for the 
future. 

Militarily, we’re the greatest, strongest 
nation on Earth. Politically, we’re the 
greatest nation on Earth. Our system of 
economics, based on the individuality of 
human beings and an innate freedom and 
competition, is the greatest, I think, on 
Earth. And we have productivity, in spite 
of a slow rate of growth in productivity, 
that is tremendous. Natural resources, we 
are blessed in every possible way. 

So, that underlying strength of our 
country and its people gives us courage 
to know that victory is available to us if 
we only do our part. I’ll do my part, and 
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I know that I can depend on you to help 

me. We are partners in this effort. And I 

don’t intend to fail, with your help. 
Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2:20 p.m. in 

the East Room at the White House. Also par- 

ticipating in the briefing was Alfred E. Kahn, 


Adviser to the President and Chairman of the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Recess Appointment of George M. Seignious II 
as Director. November 16, 1978 


The President today announced that 
he will appoint retired Army Lieutenant 
General George M. Seignious II as Di- 
rector of the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, effective December 1, 
1978. On October 20, 1978, the Presi- 
dent anounced his intention to nominate 
General Seignious for this position when 
the Senate reconvenes. 

Seignious, 57, has served as the “at 
large” member of the President’s SALT 
negotiating delegation since September 


1977. 


Student Loan Marketing 
Association 


Appointment of Two Members of the Board 
of Directors and Designation of Chairman. 
November 16, 1978 


The President has appointed two per- 
sons as members of the Board of Directors 
of the Student Loan Marketing Associa- 
tion. They are: 


TeresA P. Hucues, of Los Angeles, a 
California Assemblywoman, formerly a 
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teacher, a professor of education, and legisla- 
tive consultant to the California State Com- 
mission for Teacher Preparation and Licensing ; 

Tom H. Rwpe., Jr., of Canton, Miss., 
a farmer and cotton ginner, and member of the 
board of directors of the Mississippi Bank and 
of the Mississippi Agriculture and Industrial 
Board. 


The President also announced that he 
has designated E. T. Dunlap to be Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Stu- 
dent Loan Marketing Association. Dun- 
lap was appointed to the Board last June. 
He is chancellor of the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education. 


Anti-Inflation Program 


Letter to Heads of the Nation’s 500 Largest 
Corporations. November 15, 1978 


As the leader of one of our country’s 
major businesses, you are fully aware of 
the grave problems caused by the infla- 
tionary pressures we are now experienc- 
ing. You are also in a position to do some- 
thing to reduce those pressures. I am, 
therefore, writing to ask you for your 
support. 


I intend to do my part. I will do every- 
thing in my power to combat inflation. 
Our fiscal policies will give top priority 
to containing inflationary pressures. I will 
rigorously hold down Federal expendi- 
tures. I will cut Federal employment. I 
will achieve significant reductions in the 
Federal deficit next year and thereafter. 
I believe that the Congress will cooper- 
ate, but if necessary I will veto inflation- 
ary spending measures. I will subject spe- 
cial interest legislation to severe scrutiny; 


and I will undertake an intensive system- 
atic effort to ensure that actions of my 
Administration, particularly in the area 
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of regulation, do not raise costs and prices 
unnecessarily. 

Carrying out such a policy of austerity 
will not be easy; but the task of fighting 
inflation requires real sacrifices from all 
of us. 

No matter how much I do with Federal 
fiscal policy and through other actions, 
we cannot begin to deal successfully with 
the problems of inflation without your 
active support. 

Our price standard requires your busi- 
ness to hold its average price increase 
over the next year to one-half of a per- 
centage point below the average annual 
rate in 1976 and 1977. If uncontrollable 
cost increases make such deceleration im- 
possible, it requires that you not expand 
your profit margin. 

My anti-inflation program is designed 
to avoid imposing excessive hardships on 
any segment of our population. It pro- 
vides allowances for special situations, 
where they are really needed. I will not 
try to mislead you; complying will not be 
painless. It will take a major and con- 
tinuing effort on your part. But I believe 
that effort is worth making for the good 
of the country—and for the economic 
health of your own business as well. 

This program needs more than a gen- 
eral pledge of support. I am asking your 
company for an explicit statement of your 
commitment to comply with the price 
standard. I recognize that you may have 
questions about how the price standards 
apply to your firm and may want answers 
before you can conscientiously declare 
your intention to comply. The Council 
on Wage and Price Stability is develop- 
ing additional guidance you may need to 
help you determine how you can comply. 
Staff of the Council will be contacting 
you very soon to give you this informa- 
tion. 
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I urge you to send me your personal re- 
sponse to my request as soon as possible. 
Sincerely, 
Jimmy CarTER 


NOTE: The text of the letter was released on 
November 17. 


Visit of King Hassan II of 
Morocco 


Joint Press Statement. November 17, 1978 

At the invitation of President Jimmy 
Carter, His Majesty Hassan II, King of 
Morocco, made a state visit to Washing- 
ton November 14—15, 1978. In the course 
of this visit, His Majesty had discussions 
with President Carter as well as with Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus Vance and other 
members of the American Government. 
The discussions took place in an atmos- 
phere of frieadship and of mutual coop- 
eration. They dealt with bilateral rela- 
tions as well as with major international 
problems of common interest. 

The President and His Majesty noted 
with satisfaction that the centuries old ties 
linking the United States and Morocco 
are developing in an harmonious fashion. 
The two Chiefs of State reviewed the 
many areas of cooperation between Mo- 
rocco and the United States, particularly 
those relating to cultural, scientific, and 
technical cooperation. They decided that 
the development of energy resources is a 
sector in which new efforts would be mu- 
tually advantageous. They agreed to tech- 
nical exchanges on the exploitation of 
shale oil reserves and on the utilization of 
solar energy and other renewable forms 
of energy. The two countries expect to 
sign in the near future a bilateral nuclear 
cooperation agreement. Such an agree- 
ment, which will be in the context of the 
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adherence by both parties to the Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty, will permit implementa- 
tion of a contract for construction of a nu- 
clear research reactor. 


President Carter and His Majesty King 
Hassan also agreed that their govern- 
ments should seek to expand academic 
exchanges between Morocco and the 
United States. They agreed that their gov- 
ernments will jointly sponsor a meeting 
between academic leaders of the two 
countries to recommend ways in which 
educational exchanges could be expanded. 

The two parties reaffirmed their desire 
to see private American firms give their 
support in the various sectors of social 
and economic development where Mo- 
rocco is making considerable efforts. They 
agreed that the required conditions exist 
in Morocco for a more active American 
participation and undertook to facilitate 
such participation. The two Chiefs of 
State decided that in the near future a 
mission under the direction of the U.S. 
Secretary of Commerce would be sent to 
Morocco in order to explore the possibili- 
ties to develop bilateral trade and to in- 
crease investments. The mission will in- 
clude representatives of the private and 
public sectors. 

President Carter and His Majesty King 
Hassan acknowledged their identity of 
view concerning the international prob- 
lems they examined. For Morocco as for 
the United States, international relations 
must be founded on respect for national 
independence and for the territorial in- 
tegrity of nations, as well as on willing- 
ness to contribute by cooperation and dia- 
logue to the establishment of peace in the 
world. Within this context, the President 
expressed appreciation for Morocco’s 
non-aligned, independent policy, and His 
Majesty welcomed American efforts to re- 
solve global problems. ~ 
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The two Chiefs of State examined the 
situation in Africa. The President thanked 
His Majesty for his description of the sit- 
uation in northwest Africa and expressed 
his appreciation for the efforts undertaken 
by Morocco to end the tension existing 
there and to create conditions for the es- 
tablishment of fruitful cooperation be- 
tween the countries of the region. They 
agreed that the OAU is the most appro- 
priate framework for the resolution of 
African problems, and they expressed sat- 
isfaction at the decision of the OAU to 
establish a Committee of Wisemen. Re- 
viewing other points of tension which 
exist in Africa, the two Chiefs of State 
condemned foreign intervention and the 
arms races which have been their result. 

The two leaders discussed at length re- 
cent developments concerning the Mid- 
dle East. President Carter, after having 
outlined to His Majesty the status of the 
discussions currently underway, explained 
the American objectives in the peace 
process, and he reiterated the willingness 
of the United States to continue to play 
a role leading to the establishment in the 
region of a just, durable, and global peace. 
His Majesty the King, in reaffirming that 
the Palestinian problem constitutes a fun- 
damental element in the search for a solu- 
tion and for the establishment of peace 
in the area, explained that the Moroccan 
position is based on the decisions made at 
the Arab Summit meeting held at Rabat 
in 1974. 


With respect to the situation in Leba- 
non, the two parties noted their commit- 
ment to respect the sovereignty, unity, and 
territorial integrity of that country. They 
renewed their support for the work of na- 
tional reconciliation undertaken under 
the aegis of President Sarkis. 

His Majesty the King expressed his 
deep thanks to President Carter for the 
warm welcome and great friendship 
shown him during his visit to the United 
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States as well as that extended to the 
members of the Royal Family and to the 
Moroccan delegation. 

His Majesty invited President Carter to 
visit Morocco. The President thanked His 
Majesty and accepted the invitation, with 
the date and details of the visit to be ar- 
ranged through diplomatic channels. 


Executive Schedule 
Executive Order 12099. November 17, 1978 


LeveLts IV anp V oF THE EXECUTIVE 
SCHEDULE 


By the authority vested in me as Pres- 
ident of the United States of America by 
Section 5317 of Title 5 of the United 
States Code, and in order to place the 
position of Director of Policy Review, 
Department of Defense, in level IV of the 
Executive Schedule, Executive Order No. 
12076 of August 18, 1978, is amended by 
deleting “Director of Policy Review, De- 
partment of Defense.” from Section 1- 
102(e) and inserting “(r) Director of 
Policy Review, Department of Defense.” 
in alphabetical order in Section 1-101 
thereof. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
November 17, 1978. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:22 p.m., November 17, 1978] 


President’s Commission on 
Pension Policy 
Executive Order 12100. November 17, 1978 


By the authority vested in me as Pres- 
ident by the Constitution of the United 
States of America, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 
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1-101. In order to ratify and reflect the 
actual effective date of the functioning of 
the activities of the Commission, Section 
1-403 of Executive Order No. 12071 is 
amended to read “This Order shall be 
effective on September 21, 1978.”. 

1-202. In order to ratify and reflect 
that the Chairman may appoint neces- 
sary staff, Section 1-304 of Executive 
Order No. 12071 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“1-304. The Chairman is authorized to 
appoint and fix the compensation of a 
staff, including not more than one posi- 
tion at the GS-18 level, as may be neces- 
sary to enable it to carry out its functions. 
The Chairman may obtain services in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Section 
3109 of Title 5 of the United States Code, 
to the extent funds are available there- 
for.”. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
November 17, 1978. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:23 p.m., November 17, 1978] 


Delegation of Functions to the 
Secretary of State 
Executive Order 12101. 


November 17, 1978 


PRIVILEGES, IMMUNITIES AND LIABILITY 
INSURANCE FOR DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS 
AND PERSONNEL 


By the authority vested in me as Pres- 
ident of the United States of America 
by the Diplomatic Relations Act (Public 
Law 95-393, 92 Stat. 808; 22 U.S.C. 254a 
et seq.) and Section 301 of Title 3 of the 
United States Code, in order to imple- 
ment the liability insurance and other re- 
quirements relating to diplomatic person- 
nel, I hereby designate and empower the 
Secretary of State to perform, without the 
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approval, ratification, or other action of 
the President, the functions vested or to 
be vested in the President by Sections 4 
and 6 of the Diplomatic Relations Act 
(92 Stat. 809; 22 U.S.C. 254c and 254e). 
Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
November 17, 1978. 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:24 p.m., November 17, 1978] 


Trade Committees 


Executive Order 12102. November 17, 1978 

By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by 
Section 242 of the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1872), 
and Section 411 of the Trade Act of 1974 
(19 U.S.C. 2441), in order to adjust the 
membership of the Trade Policy Commit- 
tee and the membership of the East-West 
Foreign Trade Board, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

1-101. Executive Order No. 11846, as 
amended, is further amended as it relates 
to the membership of the Trade Policy 
Committee by deleting the following 
paragraphs in Section 3(a) : 

“(10) The Assistant to the President 

for Economic Affairs. 

“(11) The Executive Director of the 

Council on International Economic 

Policy.” ; 
and substituting therefor: 

“(10) The Chairman of the Council 

of Economic Advisers. 

“(11) The Director of the Office of 


Management and Budget.”. 

1-102. Executive Order No. 11846, 
as amended, is further amended as it re- 
lates to the membership of the East-West 
Foreign Trade Board by deleting the fol- 
lowing paragraph in Section 7(a) : 
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“(8) The Executive Director of the 
Council on International Economic 
Policy.” ; 
and substituting therefor: 
“(8) The Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers.” ; 
and by also deleting: 
(10) The Assistant to the President 
for Economic Affairs.”. 
Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
November 17, 1978. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:25 p.m., November 17, 1978] 


Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Nomination of Irvine H. Sprague To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
November 17, 1978. 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Irvine H. Sprague, of 
Stockton, Calif., to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. He would replace 
George LaMaistre, resigned. 

Sprague, 57, is executive director of the 
Democratic Steering Policy Committee 
of the U.S. House of Representatives. He 
was administrative assistant to the House 
majority whip from 1973 to 1976 and 
served as a director of FDIC from 1969 
to 1972. He was Special Assistant to the 
President from 1967 to 1968 and deputy 
director of finance for the State of Cali- 
fornia from 1963 to 1966. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Presi- 
dent’s daily schedule and other items of 
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general interest as announced by the 
White House Press Office during the pe- 
riod covered by this issue. Events and an- 
nouncements printed elsewhere in the 
issue are not included. 


November 11 


The President met at the White House 
with Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs. 
November 12 

The President visited former Senator 
Harold Hughes’ farm in Royal Oak, Md. 


He returned to the White House later the 
same day. 


November 13 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance; 

—W. Averell Harriman; 

—Adm. Stansfield Turner, Director of 
Central Intelligence, Hamilton Jor- 
dan, Assistant to the President, and 
Dr. Brzezinski. 

The White House announced that the 
President has accepted the very kind in- 
vitation of President Lopez Portillo to 
visit Mexico between February 14-16, 
1979. The announcement further stated 
that President Carter believes that his 
visit, like the visit of President Lopez Por- 
tillo to the United States in February 
1977, will further strengthen the unique 
relationship between two nations that 
have always shared a common destiny. 
November 14 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—King Hassan II of Morocco, Secre- 
tary Vance, Dr. Brzezinski, and other 
Moroccan and American officials; 

—James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director 
of the Office of Management and 
Budget; 
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—Secretary Vance and Israeli Defense 
Minister Ezer Weizman. 


November 15 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Senator Robert C. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, who is serving as the Presi- 
dent’s personal emissary in a Novem- 
ber trip which will include visits to 
countries in North Africa, the Middle 
East, and the eastern Mediterranean; 

—King Hassan II of Morocco; 

—The President’s Council on Physical 
Fitness and Sports; 

—Secretary of the 
Michael Blumenthal; 

—Ambassador William G. Bowdler, 
the U.S. Representative to the In- 
ternational Mediation Group for 
Nicaragua. 


November 16 


The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Maj. Gen. Muhammad Husni 
Mubarak, the Vice President of 
Egypt, Secretary Vance, Egyptian 
Ambassador to the United States 
Ashraf A. Ghorbal, Ambassador at 
Large Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., Har- 
old H. Saunders, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs, and Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Mrs. Carter, for lunch; 


—Secretary of Housing and Urban 

Development Patricia Roberts Har- 
ris; 
His Eminence Terence Cardinal 
Cooke, and Archbishop John R. 
Quinn, president, Archbishop John 
R. Roach, vice president, and Bish- 
op Thomas Kelly, general secre- 
tary, National Conference of Cath- 
olic Bishops. 


Treasury W. 


In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the 
President received diplomatic credentials 
from Ambassadors Macky Koreissi Agui- 
bou Tall of the Republic of Mali, Nico- 
lae Ionescu of Romania, Bernard Lou- 
stau Lalanne of the Republic of Sey- 
chelles, and Khalil Itani of Lebanon. 

The President attended the movie 
“Children of Sanchez” at the Mac- 
Arthur Theatre in Washington, D.C., 
in conjunction with the Mexican-Amer- 
ican Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund’s 10th anniversary celebration. 
November 17 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale, 
Secretary Vance, Secretary of De- 
fense Harold Brown, Dr. Brzezinski, 
and Mr. Jordan; 

—Senator Daniel K. Inouye of Hawaii; 

—Mrs. Joan Mondale and Livingston 
L. Biddle, Jr., Chairman of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, and 
others who were meeting to discuss 
the Federal Government’s role in the 
arts; 

a group of editors and news directors 
(transcript will be printed next 
week) ; 

—the judicial selection committee of 
the American Bar Association. 

The President attended the 50th birth- 
day party reception for Mickey Mouse, 
which was hosted by his daughter, Amy, 
in the East Room at the White House. In- 
cluded among the guests were handi- 
capped children from the District of 
Columbia public school system. 

The President departed the White 
House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


NOTE: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Sunday, October 15, no nominations 
were submitted during the period covered by 
this issue. The first session of the 96th Con- 
gress will begin on Monday, January 15, 1979. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed 
during the period covered by this issue, are not 
included in the issue. 


Released November 11, 1978 


News conference: on the President’s disap- 


CHECKLIST—Continued 
proval of S. 2416, H.R. 9937, and H.R. 


11545, and the announcement of the 1979 
feed grain program—by Jody Powell, Press 
Secretary to the President, and Stuart E. 
Eizenstat, Assistant to the President for Do- 
mestic Affairs and Policy 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: The President completed his considera- 
tion of acts and joint resolutions passed during 
the second session of the 95th Congress on 
November 10, 1978. The first session of the 
96th Congress will begin on Monday, Janu- 
ary 15, 1979. 
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